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CHAPTER VIL. 


Prope who talk of the still Indian 
night can scarcely do so from experi- 
ence, for, especially during the hot 
weather, darkness in the East is vocal 
with life. The cicala shrills its loud- 
est, the birds are awake, and the very 
trees and plants seem to blossom 
audibly. Go round an Indian garden 
at sunset and it is a sepulchre ; the 
roses shrivelled in their prime, the 
buds scorched in the birth, the 
foliage beaten down by the fierce sun. 
Visit it again at sunrise and you will 
tind it bright with blossom, sweet with 
perfume, refreshed with dew. That 
is the work of night; what marvel 
then if it is instinet with sound and 
movement! Never for one hour does 
silence fall upon the world. The 
monotonous beat of some native 
musician’s drum goes on and on; a 
village dog barks, and is answered by 
another until seventy times seven; a 
crow takes to cawing irrelatively ; 
the birds sing in snatches, and the 
Indian cock, like that of scriptural 
story, crows for other reasons besides 
the dawn. 

The long-legged rooster who habitu- 
ally retired to sleep on the summit of 
Colonel Stuart’s cook-room, had, how- 
ever, legitimate cause for his voci- 
ferations, and dawn was just darkening 
the rest of the sky when the sudden 
flapping of his wings startled the 
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horse of an early wayfarer who came 
at a walk down the Mall. 

It was Philip Marsden setting out 
betimes for a two days’ scour of the 
district in search of the very mules out 
of which Shunker Das had hoped to 
make so much profit. Most men, 
carrying ten thousand rupees with 
them, would have applied for a 
treasure-chest and a police guard ; but 
Major Marsden considered himself 
quite suflicient security for the roll 
of currency notes in his breast-pocket. 
As he quieted the frightened horse, 
his close proximity to the Commis- 
sariat office reminded him that he had 
forgotten to apply for a certain form 
on which he had to register his pur- 
chases; the omission would entail 
delay, so he anathematised his own 
carelessness and was riding on, when 
a light in the office-windows attracted 
his attention. It was early for any 
one to be at work, but knowing how 
time pressed in all departments under 
the strain of war, he thought it not 
improbable that some energetic babu 
was thus seeking the worm of pro- 
motion, and might be able to give him 
what he required. Dismounting, lest 
his horse’s tread should disturb the 
sleepers in the house by which he had 
to pass, he hitched the reins to a tree, 
and made his way towards the office ; 
not without a kindly thought of the 
girl, forgetful of care, who lay sleep- 
ing so near to him that, unconsciously, 
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he slackened his step and trod softly. 
He had been as good as his word, and 
that very day the doctor was to go 
over and prescribe immediate change. 
Change! he smiled at the idea, 
wondering what change could stem 
the course of the inevitable. 

As he drew near he saw that the 
light came, not from the office, but 
from its chief's private room. He 
hesitated an instant ; then a suspicion 
that something might be wrong made 
him go on till he could see through 
the open door into the room. Thefts 
were common enough in cantonments, 
and it was as well to make sure. 
Through the chick he could distinctly 
see a well-known figure seated at the 
writing-table, leaning forward on its 
crossed arms. 

* Drunk!” said Philip Marsden to 
himself with a thrill of bitter contempt 
and turned away. The bearer would 
find the Colonel and put him decently to 
bed long before the girl was up. Poor 
Belle! The little platform where she 
had stood but the night before was 
faintly visible, bringing a recollection 
of her pale face and sad appeal. “ It 
is father,’’—the first words she had 
ever said to him ; the very first! He 
retraced his steps quickly, set the 
chick aside, and entered the room. 
The lamp on the table was fast dying 
out, but its feeble flicker fell full on 
the Colonel’s grey hair, and lit up the 
shining gold lace on his mess jacket. 
Silver, and gold, and_ scarlet,—a 
brilliant show of colour in the shabby, 
dim room. A curious smell in the air 
and a great stillness made Philip 
Marsden stop suddenly and call the 
sleeper by name. In the silence which 
followed he heard the ticking of a chron- 
ometer which lay close to him. He 
called again, not louder, but quicker, 
then with swift decision passed his arm 
round the leaning figure and raised it 
from the table. The grey head fell 
back inertly on his breast, and the set, 
half-closed eyes looked up lifelessly 
into his, 

“Dead,” he heard himself say, 
+ dead |’?—dead, not drunk. As he 


stood there for an instant with the 
dead man’s head finding a resting- 
place so close to his heart, the wan 
face looking up at him as if in a mute 
appeal, a flame of bitter regret for his 
own harsh judgment seemed to 
shrivel up all save pity. The great 
change had come, to end poor Belle’s 
anxieties. And she? Ah! poor child, 
who was to tell her of it? 

He lifted the head from his breast, 
laying it once more, as he had found 
it, on the crossed arms ; then looked 
round the room rapidly. An empty 
bottle of chloral on the table accounted 
for the faint sickly smell he had 
noticed. Was it a mistake? If not, 
why? Perhaps there was a letter. 
Something at any rate lay under the 
nerveless hands, powerless now to 
defend their secret. Philip Marsden 
took the paper from them gently and 
turned up the expiring lamp till it 
flared smokily. The blotted writing 
was hard to read, yet easy to under- 
stand, for it told a tale too often 
written; a tale of debt, dishonour, 
remorse, despair. Ten thousand rupees 
borrowed from the safe, and an un- 
signed cheque for the amount, drawn 
on no one, but payable to the Govern- 
ment of India, lying beside the dead 
man in mute witness to the last desire 
for restitution in the poor stupefied 
brain. <A pile of official letters were 
scattered on the floor as if they had 
fallen from the table. All save one 
were unopened, but that one contained 
a notification of Colonel Stuart’s 
transfer. Major Marsden drew a 
chair to the table and deliberately sat 
down to think. 

Something must be done, and that 
quickly, for already the merciless 
light of day was gaining on the dark- 
ness. “ And there is nothing hid that 
shall not be made manifest ;” the 
words somehow recurred to his memory 
bringing another pulse of pity for poor 
Belle. What was to be done? The 
answer came to him suddenly in a rush, 
as if it had all been settled before. 
Why had Fate sent him there with 
more than enough money to save the 
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girl from shame? Money that was 
his to use as he chose, for he could 
repay it twenty times over ere night- 
fall. Why had Fate mixed the girl’s 
life with his, despite his efforts to 
stand aloof? Why had she sent for 
him? Why,—why was he there! 
The dead man’s keys lay on the table, 
the sum owed was clearly set down in 
black and white, the safe close at hand. 
What was there, save a personal loss 
he could well afford, to prevent silence % 
And he had promised help 

When the hastily-summoned doctor 
came in a few minutes later the bottle 
of chloral still lay on the table, but 
the blotted paper and the cheque were 
gone. The lamp had flared out, and 
w little heap of grey ashes on the 
hearth drifted apart as the doors and 
windows were flung wide open to let 
in all the light there was. 

“He has been dead about two 
hours,” said the doctor. ‘“ Over-dose of 
chloral, of course. I forbade it from 
the hospital, but he got it else- 
where.” 

They had laid the dead man on the 
floor, and the grey dawn falling on 
his face made it seem greyer still. 
The native servants huddled trembling 
at the door; the two Englishmen 
stood looking down upon the still 
figure. 

“There is always the fear of an 
over-dose,” said Philip Marsden slowly, 
“or of some rash mistake.” 

The doctor met his look compre- 
hensively. ‘‘ Exactly! who can tell ? 
Unless there is circumstantial evi- 
dence, and I see none as yet. Anyhow 
he was not responsible, for he has 
been on the verge of delirium tremens 
for days.” 

“Then you give the benefit of the 
doubt ?”’ 

“ Always, if possible.” 

Again the wind of dawn fanning 
the dead man’s hair drifted the grey 
ashes further apart. 

“He had better stay here,” con- 
tinued the doctor. ‘Moving him 
might rouse the poor girl, and there’s 
no need for that as yet. By the way, 
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who is to tell her? There isn’t a lady 
or a parson in the place.” 

‘1 suppose I must,” returned Philip 
after a pause. “I think it might be 
best, since she confided her trouble to 
me. But couldn’t I get some sort of 
a woman from barracks just to stay 
with her?” 

“ Right ; you’re a thoughtful fellow, 
Marsden. Take my buggy and go te 
the sergeant-major ; his wife will know 
of someone. I'll stay till you return 
in case she wakes ; and look here, as 
you pass send a man about the coffin. 
The funeral must be this evening, 
and——” 

Philip Marsden fled from the dreary 
details of death with a remark that 
the doctor could send a messenger. 
He was no coward, yet he felt glad to 
escape into the level beams of the 
rising sun. As he drove down along 
the staring white roads he asked 
himself more than once why he had 
interfered to save a girl he scarcely 
knew from the knowledge of her 
father’s dishonour; and if he could 
find no sufficient reason for it he could 
find no regret either. It had been an 
impulse, and it was over. He had 
kept his word to Dick, and done his 
best to drive care from those clear 
eyes,—what beautiful eyes they were ! 

“Och then!” cried Mrs. O'Grady, 
the sergeant-major’s wife, who, hastily 
roused from her slumbers, came out 
into the verandah in scanty «attire, 
“and is the swate young leddy alone! 
It’s meself wud go at wanst but that 
I’m a Holy Roman, surr, and shud be 
talkin’ of the blessed saints in glory. 
An’ that’s not the thing wid a 
Prothestant in his coffin.” 

Despite his anxiety her hearer could 
not repress a smile. “I don’t set so 
much store by religious consolation, 
Mrs. O'Grady. It’s more a _ kind, 
motherly person I want.” 

“Then, Tim!” cried the good lady, 
appealing to her spouse who had 
appeared in shirt and trousers, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Flanigan wud be the woman, but that 
she’s daily expectin’ her tinth—” 

“Isn't there some kindly person 
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who’s seen trouble!’ hastily inter- 
rupted the Major. 

“Ah, if it’s the throuble you're 
wantin’, take little Mrs. Vickary. 
A Baptist and a widder,—more by 
token twice ; bore with two dhrunken 
hastes, Major, like a blissed angel, and 
wud be ready to spake up for anny 
one.” 

Major Marsden, with a recollection 
of Widow Vickary’s sad face as nurse 
by a comrade’s sick bed, pleaded for a 
younger and brighter one. There- 
upon the sergeant-major suggested 
poor Healy’s Mary Ann, but his wife 
tossed her head. ‘ What the men see 
in that gurrll, surr, I can’t say ; but 
she'll go, and cheerful, wid her little 
boy ; a swate little boy, surr, like 
thim cherubs with a trumpet—for her 
father she come to live wid died of 
the fayver a month gone, and her 
man is waiting to be killed by thim 
Afghans somewhere.” 

So Major Marsden, driving back 
with poor Healy’s Mary Ann and the 
cherub wielding a piece of sugar-cane 
as trumpet, found Belle still sleep- 
ing. 

Then together, in the fresh early 
morning, they broke the sad tidings 
to the girl. How, it does not much 
matter, for words mean nothing. We 
say, “ He is dead,” many and many a 
time, carelessly, indifferently. Then 
comes a day when the sentence is 
fraught with wild despair and helpless 
pain. The sun seems blotted out, and 
the world is dark. Yet the words 
are the same, nor can pen and ink 
write them differently. 

* Let me see that he is dead! Oh, 
let me see him!” was her cry ; so they 
took her across to the shabby room 
where everything stood unchanged 
save for the sheeted figure on the 
string bed. The gardener had strewn 
some roses over it and the sun streamed 
in brightly. The sight brought no 
real conviction to Belle. It all seemed 
more dreamlike than ever. To fall 
asleep, as she had done, in the turmoil 
of life, and to wake finding the hush 
of death in possession of all things! 


She let Philip Marsden lead her away 
passively like a child, and all through 
the long day she sat idle and tearless, 
with her hands on her lap, as if she 
were waiting for something or some 
one. Yet it was a busy day in that 
quiet, empty house ; for in India death 
comes rudely. Many a time has the 
father to superintend the making of the 
little coftin, while the mother stitches 
away to provide a daintier resting 
place for the golden head that is used 
to frills and lace ; until, in the dawn, 
those two go forth alone to the desolate 
graveyard, and he reads the Church ser- 
vice as best he can, and she says 
*“Amen”’ between her sobs. There 
was none of this strain for Belle, no- 
thing to remind her of the inevitable ; 
so she wondered what they wanted of 
her when, as the glare of sunset red- 
dened the walls of her room, Major 
Marsden came and looked at her with 
pitying eyes. “It is time we were 
starting, Miss Stuart,” he said gently. 

“ Starting ! where?” 

“ We thought you would like to go 
to the cemetery, and I have arranged 
to drive you down. It will be a 
military funeral, of course.” 

She rose swiftly in passionate en- 
treaty. ‘‘Ah no, no! not so soon! he 
is not dead! Oh I cannot, I cannot!” 
Then seeing the tender gravity of his 
face, she clasped her hands on his arm 
and begged to see him once more,— 
just to say good-bye. 

He shook his head. ‘ It is too late 
—it is best not.” 

“But I have no dress,—it can’t 
be—” she pleaded vainly. 

“ Every one will be in white as you 
are,” he returned with tears he could 
not check in his eyes. ““Come! It will 
be better for you by and by.” He 
laid his hand on her clasped ones. 
She looked in his eyes doubtfully, and 
did as she was bidden. 

* We will drive out a bit first,” said 
Philip, when she had taken her seat 
by his side in the tall dog-cart that 
seemed so out of keeping with its dis- 
mal office. ‘“ We have plenty of time 
for I thought the air would do your 
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head good,—and,—it was best for you 
to be away just, now.” 

Better, and best! As if anything 
could make any difference now! “ You 
are very kind,” she said in dull recog- 
nition of his care. 

Philip Marsden never forgot that 
drive ; the memory of it remained with 
him for years as a kind of nightmare. 
The girl in her white dress and sailor 
hat as he had seen her at many a tennis- 
party ; the great bank of clouds on 
the horizon telling of welcome rain ; 
the little squirrels leaping across the 
white road ; the cattle returning home- 
wards amid clouds of dust ; the stolid 
stare of the natives as they passed by. 
It was almost a relief to stand side by 
side before an open grave listening to an 
even, disciplined tramp audible above 
the muffled drums coming nearer and 
nearer. 

A dingy brick wall bleached to mud- 
colour shut out all view, but high up 
in the sky, above the fringe of grey 
tamarisk trees, a procession of flame- 
edged clouds told that, out in the west, 
Nature was celebrating the obsequies 
of day in glorious apparel. Suddenly 
The Dead March struck up, loud and 
full, bringing to Philip Marsden’s 
memory many a sword-decked coffin 
and riderless charger behind which he 
had walked, wondering if his turn 
would come next. The music ceased 
with a clash of arms at the gate ; and 
after a low-toned order or two the pro- 
cession appeared in narrow file up the 
central path. The white uniforms 
looked ghostly in the deepening 
shadows ; but through a break in the 
trees a last sunbeam slanted over the 
wall, making the spikes on the officers’ 
helmets glow like stars. 

Belle’s clasped yet listless fingers 
tightened nervously as the Brigade- 
Major’s voice rose and fell in monot- 
onous cadence about “ our dear 
brother departed.” It seemed to 
her like a dream; or rather as if 
she too were dead and had no tears, 
no grief, nothing but a great numb- 
ness at her heart. Then some one put 
a clumsily-made cross of white flowers 
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into her hands, bidding her lay it 
on the coffin, bared now of the 
protecting flag ; and she obeyed, won- 
dering the while why other people 
should have thought of these things 
when she had not, and thinking 
how crooked it was, and how much 
better she could have made it herself. 
Perhaps; for the hands that twined 
it were not used to such woman’s 
work. It was Philip Marsden’s 
task, also, to throw the first handful 
of earth into the grave, and draw 
Belle’s arm within his own before the 
salutes rang out. ‘lhey startled the 
screaming parrots from their roost 
among the trees, and sent them 
wheeling and flashing like jewels 
against the dark purple clouds. 

“Was it never going to end?” she 
thought wearily as they waited again, 
and yet again, for the rattle of the 
rifles. Yet she stood heedlessly 
silent, even when the band struck into 
quick time and the cheerful echo of 
the men’s answering footsteps died 
away into the distance. 

“Take her home,” said the doctor, 
who with John Raby had remained to 
see the grave properly filled in. “ Ill 
call round by and by with a sleeping 
draught ; that will do her more good 
than anything.” 

As they drove back she complained, 
quite fretfully, of the cold, and her 
companion reined in the horse while 
he wrapped his military coat round 
her, fastening it beneath her soft 
dimpled chin with hands that trem- 
bled a little. She seemed to him 
inexpressibly pitiful in her grief, and 
his heart ached for her. 

“Tt is going torain, I think,” she 
said suddenly, with her eyes fixed on 
the dull red glow barred by heavy 
storm clouds in the west; adding ina 
lower tone, “ Father will get wet !”’ 

Major Marsden looked at her 
anxiously and drove faster, fright- 
ened at the dull despair of her tone. 
He had meant to say good-bye at the 
door, but he could not. How could 
he leave her to that unutterable 
loneliness? And yet what good could 
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he do beyond beguiling her to take a 
few mouthfuls of food? Poor Healy’s 
Mary Ann proved helpless before a 
form of grief to which she was utterly 
unaccustomed, and as her presence 
seemed to do more harm than good 
Philip Marsden sent her into the next 
room, where she nursed her boy and 
wept profusely. He sate talking to 
Belle till long after the mess-hour, 
and then, when he did turn to go, the 
sight of her seated alone, tearless and 
miserable in the big, empty room was 
too much for his soft heart. He came 
back hastily, bending over her, then 
kneeling to look in her downcast face, 
and take her cold little hands into his 
warm ones and say kind words that 
came from his very heart. Perhaps 
they brought conviction, perhaps the 
touch of his hand assured her of 
sympathy, for suddenly her dull 
despair gave way ; she laid her head 
on his shoulder and cried pitifully, 
as children cry themselves to sleep. 

With the clasp of his fingers on 
hers and his breath stirring her soft 
curly hair, Philip Marsden’s heart 
beat fast and his pulses thrilled. His 
own emotion startled and perplexed 
him ; he shrank from it, and yet he 
welcomed it. Did he love her? Was 
this the meaning of it all? 

“How good you are,” she whis- 
pered, trying to regain her composure. 
“What should I have done without 
you?” Her unconsciousness smote 
him with regret and a great tender- 
ness. 

“There are plenty who will be kind 
to you,” he answered unsteadily. 
“Life holds everything for you yet, 
my dear ; peace, and happiness, and 
love.” 

Love! Did it hold his for her? he 
asked himself again as he walked home- 
wards in the dark. Love! He was 
quite a young man still, only two and 
thirty, yet he had deliberately set pas- 
sion and romance from him years 
before. Poverty had stood between 
him and the realisation of a dream till, 
with the sight of his ideal profoundly 
happy as some one else’s wife, had come 
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distrust and contempt for a feeling that 
experience showed him did not, could 
not last. Why, therefore, should it 
enter into and disturb his life at all? 
Friendship? ah, that was different ! 
Perhaps the future held a time when 
he would clasp hands with a life-com- 
panion ; a woman to be the mistress of 
his home, the mother of his children. 
But Belle! poor little, soft Belle 
Stuart, with her beautiful grey eyes ! 
He seemed to feel the touch of her hand 
in his, the caress of her hair on his 
lips ; and though he laughed grimly at 
himself, he could not master the joy 
that took possession of him at the re- 
membrance. Dear little Belle! Amidst 
the doubt and surprise which swept 
over him as he realised his own state 
of mind, but one thing gave him infinite 
satisfaction,—he had saved her from 
the far more lasting trouble of her 
father’s disgrace. Friend, or lover, it 
had been a good deed to do, and he 
was glad that he had done it. Nothing 
could alter that. And while he slept, 
dreaming still of his clasp on the little 
cold yet willing hand, an official 
envelope lay on the table beside him 
mocking his security. He opened it 
next morning, to lay it aside with a 
curse at his own ill luck, though it 
was only a notification that Major 
P. H. Marsden would carry on the 
current duties of the Commissariat 
office till further orders. He had half 
a mind to go over to the Brigade office 
and get himself excused: a word or two 
about his other work would do it ; but 
his pride rose in arms against any 
shirking for private reasons. Besides, 
there might be nothing wrong in 
Colonel Stuart’s accounts, and even if 
there was, he would be the best man 
to find it out. Yet he walked up and 
down the verandah a prey to conflicting 
desires, bitterly angry with himself 
for hesitating an instant. Common 
sense told him that it might be as well 
for one less biassed than he was by 
previous knowledge to undertake the 
scrutiny, that it was scarcely fair for 
him to go to the task with a foregone 
conclusion in his mind ; but pride sug 
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gested that he could not trust himself 
to decide fairly even now. Howcould 
he, when he was bitterly conscious of 
one overmastering desire to save 
Belle? Then came the thought that 
if she was indeed what in his heart he 
believed her to be, if her steadfastness 
and straightforwardness were more 
than a match for his own, then the 
very idea of his refusing the task 
would be an offence to her. After 
that, nothing could have prevented 
him from placing himself with open 
eyes in a position from which, in com- 
mon fairness to himself and others, he 
ought to have escaped. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A FEw days after Colonel Stuart's 
death John Raby was making up his 
accounts in a very unenviable frame 
of mind, though the balance on the 
right side was a large one. As a rule 
this result would have given him keen 
pleasure ; for though he was as yet 
too young to enjoy that delight of 
dotage, the actual fingering of gold, he 
inherited the instinct too strongly 
not to rejoice at the sight of its 
equivalent in figures. There were 
two reasons for his annoyance. First, 
the constantly recurring regret of not 
being able to invest his savings as he 
chose. With endless opportunities 
for turning over a high percentage 
coming under his notice, it was galling 
to be restricted by the terms of his 
covenant with Government from any 
commercial enterprise. Not that he 
would have scrupled to evade the 
regulation had the game been worth 
the candle; but as yet it was not. 
By and by, when his capital war- 
ranted a plunge, he had every inten- 
tion of risking his position, and, if 
need be, of throwing it up. But for 
this justification he must wait years, 
unless indeed Fate sent hima rich 
wife. Heiresses however are scarce 
in India, and furlough was not yet 
due. So John Raby had to content 
himself with four per cent. which was 
all the more annoying when he re- 
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membered that Shunker Das was 
making forty out of the very indigo 
business on which he had tried to 
evade the income-tax. Sooner or 
later John Raby intended to have his 
finger in that pie, unless some more 
fortunate person plucked the plum out 
first. 

The other reason for his annoyance 
arose from the fact, clearly demon- 
strated by his neat system of accounts, 
that over nine thousand rupees of his 
balance were the proceeds of écarté 
played with a man who had had the 
confidence to make him his executor. 
The young civilian had no qualms of 
conscience here either ; it had been a 
fair fight, the Colonel considering 
himself quite as good at the game 
as his antagonist. But somehow the 
total looked bad beside that other 
one, where intricate columns of figures 
added themselves into a row of 
nothings for the widow and orphans. 
Not a penny, so far as the executor 
could see, after paying current debts. 
About Madame and the black-and- 
tans, as he irreverently styled her 
family, he did not much concern him- 
self; but for Belle it was different. 
He liked the girl, and had often told 
himself that the addition of money 
would have made her an excellent 
wife ; just the sort one could safely 
have at home; and that to a busy 
man meant much. The thought that 
Philip Marsden with his large fortune 
showed a disposition to annex the 
prize lessened his regrets for her 
poverty, and yet increased them. 
Why, he asked himself savagely, did 
nice girls never have money! The 
only gleam of satisfaction, in short, 
to be yielded by the balance was the 
remembrance that his possession of the 
nine thousand rupees prevented Lala 
Shunker Dis from absorbing it. Asa 
matter of fact his executorship had 
proved a wholesome check on the 
usurer’s outcries; and it gave the 
young man some consolation to think 
that no one could have managed the 
Lala so well as he did. The smile 
raised by this remembrance lingered 
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still when Major Marsden walked, 
unannounced, through the window in 
unceremonious Indian fashion. 

** Hullo,” said John Raby, “ glad to 
see you. Miss Stuart is much better 
to-day.” 

There was no reason why this very 
pleasant and natural remark should 
annoy his hearer, but it did. It 
reminded him that John Raby had 
acquired a sort of authority over the 
dead man’s daughter by virtue of his 
executorship. Neither of them had 
seen her since the day of the funeral, 
for she had been hovering on the verge 
of nervous fever; but the responsi- 
bility of caring for her had fallen on 
John Raby and not on Philip Marsden. 
John Raby, and not he, had had to 
make all the necessary arrangements 
for her comfort and speedy departure 
to the hills as soon as possible; for 
Mrs, Stuart had collapsed under the 
shock of her husband’s death, and the 
rapid Indian funeral had made the 
presence of the others impossible. 
So Philip Marsden felt himself to 
be out in the cold, and resented it. 

“The nurse told me so when I 
inquired just now,” he replied shortly. 

“Tm to see her this afternoon 
when she comes back from her drive. 
I've sent for Shunker Das’s carriage.” 

Major Marsden frowned. “ You 
might have chosen some one else’s, 
surely. He ruined her father.” 

“Not at all; he lent him money. 
Some one had to do it.” 

‘Well, it’s a grim world, and her 
drive can’t be more so than the last 
she had.’” The remembrance evidently 
absorbed him, for he sat silent. 

* You're looking used up, Marsden,” 
said the other kindly. ‘ Anything 
the matter?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, if it has to do with the 
Commissariat business I don’t wonder. 
The Colonel’s private affairs are simply 
chaos.” He pointed to the piles of 
papers on and below the table with 
a contemptuous simile. 

Major Marsden shook his head. 
“The public ones are in fairly good 
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order. I'm surprised at the method ; 
but of course he had good clerks ; and 
then the system of checks—-—” 

“ Make it possible to be inaccurate 
with the utmost accuracy. What’s 
wrong?” 

Philip Marsden moved uneasily in 
his chair and gave an impatient sigh. 
“T suppose I’ve got to tell you, 
because you're the man’s executor ; 
but I don’t want to.” 

“Never do anything you don't 
want, my dear fellow; it’s a mistake. 
You don’t know what will please 
other people, and you generally have 
a rough guess at your own desires.” 

“T don’t suppose this will please 
you, the fact is there is a deficit of 
four thousand five hundred rupees in 
the private safe of which Colonel 
Stuart kept the key.” 

“Ts that all?” 

All! Surely it is enough?” 

“Quite enough ; but I’m not exactly 
surprised,” 

“Then I am,” returned the Major 
emphatically. “In fact I don’t believe 
there really is any deficit at all. Do 
you think Shunker Das is the sort of 
man to make a false claim?” 

‘** Not unless he bas fallen upon fair 
proofs,” said the other coolly. ‘* What 
claim does he make ¢”’ 

“He says he paid in three thousand 
five hundred the very day of Colonel 
Stuart’s death and produces a receipt. 
Another thousand was paid in by 
some one else the day before. It 
seems odd that this should just make 
up the deficiency.” 

“ But you have no proof that these 
are actually the notes missing ¢” 

“Curiously enough I have. Con- 
trary to what one would have expected, 
Colonel Stuart made a practice of 
writing the numbers of notes received 
in a private ledger, and none of the 
four entered as having been given by 
Shunker are to be found. Now, as 


you were Stuart’s friend, and are his 
executor, do you know of any large 
payment made to any one within two 
days of his death? 

you see, to that time.” 


It limits itself, 
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“Nothing to account for three 
thousand five hundred,” returned John 
Raby a little hastily. ‘‘ Let’s stick to 
Shunker’s claim first ; it may be false. 
You say he holds a receipt ?”’ 

*“ Yes, and gives the numbers of the 
notes also.” 

“Right ?” 

* All but one. The book gives a 3 
where he gives a 5 ; but natives often 
confuse figures.” 

John Raby nodded, and leant back 
in his chair thinking. ‘1 believe the 
notes were paid,” he said at last, “and 
if they are not to be found, the 
inference, I’m afraid, is clear. The 
Colonel borrowed them.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ returned the 
Major slowly. He had been drawing 
diagrams idly on a piece of paper and 
now threw aside the pen with decision. 
“T don’t believe it,” he repeated, 
“and I'll tell you why; I'd rather 
not tell you, as I said before, but as 
you're his executor I must. When I 
found him dead that morning there 
was a paper,—it wasn’t a mistake, 
you understand—” his hearer nodded 
again—“and in it he had set down 
the reasons, or want of reasons, clearly 


enough. I haven't got the paper ; | 
burnt it. I suppose I ought to have 


kept it, but it seemed a pity at the 
time. Anyhow the total he had,— 
borrowed—was close on ten thousand,”’ 

“Ten ! you said there was only——” 

“Just so; you see, as luck would 
have it, I had money with me at the 
time. So I replaced it.” 

* Ten thousand ?” 

“No; to be strictly accurate nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty. 
Well,—-you needn’t stare so, Raby! 
Why the devil shouldn't I if 1 
chose?” 

John Raby gave a low whistle. 
“You must be awfully fond of Belle,” 
he said after a pause. 

Philip flushed a deep angry red. 
Ever since the possible necessity for 
giving his action to the world had 
dawned upon him he had known what 
comment would be made; but the 
knowledge did not lessen its sting. 
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“Don’t you think we had better keep 
Miss Stuart’s name out of the conver- 
sation? I merely tell you this to 
show that I have good reasons for 
supposing that there is some chicanery, 
or confusion 4 

“TI beg your pardon! exactly so,” 
assented John Raby with a smile. 
“T am as anxious as you can be to 
keep her out of it ; and so, as executor, 
I'll undertake to refund the deficiency 
at once. There may be some mistake, 
but it is best to have no inquiry.” 

“T hardly see how that is to be 
prevented, for of course I had to 
report the matter.” 

John Raby literally bounded from 
his chair in unrestrained vexation. 
“Reported it! my dear Marsden, 
what the devil!—— Oh, I beg your 
pardon, but really, to begin with, 
you cut your own throat.” 

“What else could I do?” asked the 
other quietly. “ You forget I am in 
charge of the office.” 

“Dot” returned his hearer pausing 
in his rapid pacing of the room. “ Ah, 
I don’t suppose you could do anything 
else ; but I’m not so high-flown myself, 
and I can’t see the good of chucking 
ten thousand rupees into the gutter 
for the sake of a sentiment, and then 
chucking the sentiment after it. For 
the girl adored her father, and I 
warn you——” 

“If we can’t keep off that subject 
I'll go,” interrupted Philip rising. “TI 
thought you might know something. 
Colonel Stuart dined with you that 
last evening, if you remember.” 

The civilian needed no reminder ; 
indeed for the last ten minutes he had 
been distractingly conscious of a note 
for a thousand rupees lying in his 
despatch-box which might throw some 
light on the mysterious disappear- 
ances. ‘ Yes,” he replied, “he did, 
and,—I see what you are thinking of, 
Marsden—he played écarté too; but 
to tell the truth, he was so fuddled 
and excited that I refused to go on, 
and sent him home. See what comes 
of benevolence. If I had let him play 
and rooked him, he wouldn’t have had 
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the opportunity of brooding over 
difficulties and putting an end to 
them. Again, you see there’s nothing 
so unsafe as unselfishness.” 

Philip, remembering the notice of 
transfer he had found open by the 
dead man’s side, wondered if matters 
might not have turned out differently 
had it been viewed by the calm light 
of day. 

“Well, it can’t be helped now,” 
continued the speaker. “I don’t 
approve of what has been done, but 
I'll do my best,—in fact I’m bound 
as executor—to clear the matter up. 
Tkough I’m sure I don’t know where 
the inquiry may not lead me. It’s an 
infernal nuisance, nothing less! Well, 
hand me over the papers and—I 
suppose you've no objection to my 
searching the office?” 

“ None ; the Colonel’s room is as he 
left it. I was afraid of noise so near 
the house.” The speaker frowned at 
his own words, annoyed to find how 
thought for Belle crept into all his 
actions. 

“So far, good. And look here, 
Marsden, if you value that girl’s 
opinion go and tell her the downright 
truth. She will be able to see you 
this afternoon.” 

A piece of sound advice meant 
kindly, which had the not unusual 
effect of making the recipient hesitate 
about a course of action on which he 
had almost decided. In after years, 
when he considered the tangled clew 
Fate held at this time for his un- 
winding, he never hesitated to say, 
“Here I went wrong ;” but at the 
time it seemed of small importance 
whether he saw the girl that day or 
the next. And once more the assump- 
tion of authority on John Raby’s part 
irritated him into contradiction. 
“Tt will be a pity to disturb Miss 
Stuart’s first day,” he replied stiffly, 
and rode away. 

The young civilian shrugged his 
shoulders. Philip Marsden wasn’t a 
bad feliow on the whole, but a prig of 
the first water. Imagine any one 
gifted with a grain cf common sense 
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acting as he had done! Why if he 
wanted the girl’s good graces, had he 
not paid up the rest of the money and 
finished the whole affair? It was a 
long price to pay, of course, but it was 
better than giving ten thousand for 
nothing. Only a morbid self-esteem 
could have prevented him. Really, the 
sense of duty to be found in some 
people was almost enough to engender 
a belief in original sin. The mere 
struggle for existence could never have 
produced such a congeries of useless 
sentiment. 

He threw himself into a chair deter- 
mining to have a quiet cigar before 
tasking his brain with further thought 
about what he had just heard. But 
the first glance at the daily paper 
which had just come in made him 
throw it from him in disgust ; for it 
contained a fulsomely flattering notice 
extolling Major Marsden at the ex- 
pense of Colonel Stuart, and openly 
hinting at discrepancies in the 
accounts which the former officer was 
determined to bring home to the 
latter. The style betrayed the hand of 
some clerk toadying for promotion ; 
but style or no style, the matter was 
clear, and to be read by the million. 
It all came from Marsden’s infernal 
sense of duty, and John Raby had 
half a mind to spoil his little game by 
sending the paper over to Belle as 
usual. But with all his faults he 
was not a_ spiteful man, or one 
inclined to play the part of dog-in-the- 
manger. Consequently when Lala 
Shunker Das’s carriage went over for 
Belle the chuprasst in charge only 
carried a bouquet ; the newspaper 
remained behind, keeping company 
with John Raby and magnanimity. 

Belle never noticed the omission, for 
she was still strangely forgetful and 
indifferent ; even when she drove along 
the familiar road, she hardly remem- 
bered anything of her last dismal ride. 
Only one or two things showed dis- 
tinctly in the midst of past pain ; such 
trivial things as a crooked cross of 
flowers, and screaming parrots in a 
stormy sky. The rest had gone, to come 
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back,—the doctor told John Raby—ere 
long; just now the forgetfulness was 
best, though it showed how narrowly she 
had escaped brain-fever. So nobody 
spoke of the past, and while Philip was 
cherishing the remembrance of that 
first day, and using it to build up his 
belief in her trust, she was not even 
conscious that he had been the kindest 
among many kind. 

Meanwhile Philip Marsden had not 
found himself in a bed of roses. The 
impossibility of seeing Belle left him 
a prey to uncertainty, and if he was 
ready fifty times a day to admit that 
he was in love, there were quite as 
many times when he doubted the fact. 
Yet love or no love, he was strenuously 
eager to save her from trouble ; so his 
relief at finding the office in good order 
had been great. In regard to matters 
which had been in Colonel Stuart’s own 
hands he naturally felt safe; the dis- 
covery of the deficiency therefore had 
been a most unpleasant shock, the 
more so because he saw at once that 
inquiry might make it necessary for 
him to betray his own action. He 
wearied himself fruitlessly with en- 
deavours to discover any error, but the 
thought of hushing the matter up never 
occurred to him as possible. To some 
men it might have been a temptation ; 
to him it was none, so he deserved no 
credit on that score. He told himself 
again that if Belle were what he deemed 
her, she would see the necessity of a 
report also; but then he was reckon- 
ing on perfection, and poor Belle, as it 
so happened, was in such a state of 
nervous tension that she was utterly 
incapable of judging calmly about any- 
thing relating to her father. 

She lay on the sofa after she re- 
turned from her drive, feeling all the 
dreariness of coming back to everyday 
life, and, in consequence, exalting the 
standard of her loss till the tears rolled 
quietly down her cheeks. Whereupon 
poor Healy’s Mary Ann, full of the 
best intentions, brewed her a cup of 
tea, and sent over the road for the 
newspaper, which she imagined had 
been forgotten. The master of the 
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house was out for his evening ride, 
and thus it came to pass that when 
he called on his way home, he found 
Belle studying the misleading para- 
graph with flushed cheeks and tearful 
eyes. “ What does it mean?” she 
asked tempestuously. “ What is it 
that he dares to say of father?” 

With her pretty, troubled face look- 
ing into his John Raby washed his 
hands of further magnanimity. He re- 
fused to play the part of Providence 
to a man who could not look after his 
own interests, and whom, in a vague 
way, he felt to be a rival. So, consider- 
ing Belle only, he told the modified 
truth, making as light as he could of 
the deficiency, and openly expressing 
his regret that it should ever have 
been reported, the more so because 
Major Marsden himself believed there 
was some mistake. This consolation 
increased her indignation. 

“Do you mean to say,” she cried, 
trembling with anger and weakness, 
“that he has dragged father’s name in 
the dirt for a mistake? Why didn’t 
he come to me, or to you? We would 
have told him it was impossible. But 
he always misjudged father ; he hated 
him ; he never would come here. Ah 
yes! I see it all now! I understand.” 

The “we” sounded sweetly in the 
young man’s ears, but its injustice was 
too appalling to be passed over. He 
felt compelled to defence. For a 
moment he thought of telling the 
whole truth, but he reflected that 
Philip had a tongue as well as he, and 
that no one had a right to make free 
with another man’s confidence. Con- 
sequently his palliation only referred 
to the culprit’s well-known inflexibility 
and almost morbid sense of duty ; all 
of which made Belle more and more 
angry, as if the very insistence on 
such virtues involved some deprecia- 
tion of their quality in the dead man. 

“IT do not care what happens now,” 
she said vehemently. “I know well 
enough that nothing he can say will 
harm father’s good name; but I will 
never forgive him, never! It is no use 
excusing him ; all you say only makes 
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it more unnecessary, and cruei, and,— 
and stupid. I will never forgive him ; 
no, never!” 

And all that night she lay awake 
working herself into a fever, mental 
and bodily, by piling up the many 
evidences in favour of her theory as 
to Philip's long-cherished enmity. 
He had never called, never spoken to 
them when all the world beside had 
been friendly. His very kindness to 
Dick tainted ; for had he not 
sided with the boy against her father ! 
Once the train of thought started, it 
was easy to turn the points so that 
there seemed no possibility of its 
following any other line than the one 
she laid down for it as she went along. 
Finally, to clinch the matter, memory 
served her a sorry trick by suddenly 
recalling to her recollection Philip 
Marsden’s gloomy face when she had 
told him who she was on their first 
meeting at the railway-station. She 
sat up in bed with little hot hands 
stretched into the darkness. ‘“O 
father! father! I was the only one 
who loved you,—the only one!” A 
climax at once of sorrow and consola- 
tion which somehow soothed her to 
sleep. 

Now, while she was employed 
in blackening his character, Philip 
Marsden was crediting her with all 
the cardinal virtues. He had not 
seen the daily paper, for reasons which 
put many other things out of his head 
for the time being. He had no idea 
when he wilfully went to play racquets 
that evening instead of following 
Raby’s advice of seeing Belle, that he 
was throwing away his last chance of 
an interview ; but as he sat outside 
the court, cooling himself after the 
game, an urgent summons came from 
the orderly-room. Ten minutes after 
he was reading a telegram bidding 
the 101st Sikhs start to the front 
immediately. Farewell to leisure ; for 
though the regiment had been under 
warning for service and in a great 
measure prepared for it, the next 
forty-eight hours were ones of exceed- 
ing bustle. Philip, harassed on all 


was 
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sides, had barely time to realise what 
it meant ; and, despite a catch at his 
heart when he thought of Belle, the 
blood ran faster in his veins from the 
prospect of action. His own certainty, 
moreover, was so great, that it seemed 
almost incredible that one, of whose 
sympathy he felt assured, should see 
the matter with other eyes. Never- 
theless he was determined to tell her 
all at the first opportunity ; and often, 
as he went untiringly through the 
wearisome details of inspection, his 
mind was busy over the interview to 
come ; but the end was always the 
same, and left him with a smile on his 
face. 

John Raby happened to be standing 
in the verandah when, between pillar 
and post, Philip found that vacant 
five minutes which he had been chas- 
ing all day long. 

*Can’t see you, I’m afraid,” he 
returned, cheerfully, to the inquiry 
for Miss Stuart. ‘The fact is she has 
worried herself into a fever over that 
paragraph. I don’t wonder; it was 
infernal ! ”’ 

“What paragraph?” asked Philip 
innocently. 

John Raby looked at him and 
laughed, not a very pleasant kind of 
laugh. “Upon my soul,” he said, 
“you are an unlucky beggar. I begin 
to think it’s a true case, for you've 
enough real bad luck to make a three- 
volume-course of true love run rough ! 
So you haven't seen it? Then I'll 
fetch it out. The paper is just 
inside.” 

Philip, reining in his restive horse 
viciously, read the offending lines, 
punctuating them with admonitory 
digs of his heels and tugs at the bridle 
as the charger fretted at the fluttering 
paper. He looked well on horseback, 
and the civilian, lazily leaning against 
a pillar, admired him, dangling sword, 
jingling spurs, and all. He folded the 
paper methodically against his knee 
and handed it back. ‘ And Miss Stuart 


believed all that?” he asked quietly. 
“ Women always believe what they 
see printed. She is in an awful rage, 
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of course ; but I warned you, Marsden, 
you know I did.” 

“You were most kind. Will you 
tell Miss Stuart, when you see her, 
that I called to say good-bye and that 
{ was sorry,—yes ! you can say I was 
sorry, for the cause of her fever.” 
His tone was bitterness itself. 

“Look here, Marsden,” said the 
other, “don’t huff; take my advice 
this time and write to her.” 

“Do you think the belief of women 
extends to what they see written! I 
didn’t know you had such a high 
opinion of the sex, Raby! Well, good- 
bye to you, and thanks.” 

“Oh, I shall be down to see the 
101st march out. Five a.m., isn’t it?” 

Philip nodded as he rode off. All 
through that last night in cantonments 
he was angry with everything and 
everybody, himself included. Why 
had he meddled? What demon had 
possessed the Brigadier to put him in 
charge of the Commissariat office? 
Why had not this order for the front 
come before? Why had it come now! 
What induced the babu who penned that 
paragraph to be born? And why did a 
Mission school teach him the misuse 
of adjectives?! He was still too angry 
to ask himself why he had not taken 
John Raby’s advice ; that touched too 
closely on the real mistake to be 
acknowledged yet awhile. 

The gloom on his face was not out 
of keeping with the scene, as the 
regiment marched down the Mall at 
early dawn while the band played 
Zakhmi, that plaintive lament of the 
Afghan maiden for her wounded lover. 
Yet there was no pitiful crowd of 
weeping women and children, such as 
often mars the spectacle of a British 
regiment going on service. The fare- 
wells had ail been said at home, and if 
the women wept in the deserted lines, 
the men marched, eyes front without 
a waver, behind the sacred flag borne 
aloft by the tall drum-major, whose 
magnificent stature was enhanced by an 
enormous high-twined turban. Close 
at his heels went two men waving 
white silver-mounted whisks over the 
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Holy Grunth, watchful lest aught 
might settle on the sacred page which 
lay open on a yellow satin cushion 
borne by four sergeants. There, plainly 
discernible even by the half-light, was 
inscribed in broad red and black 
lettering the sure guide through death 
to life for its faithful followers. Then, 
separated by a wide blank from the 
book in front and the men behind, 
rode the Colonel. Finally, shoulder to 
shoulder, marched as fine a body of 
men as could be seen east or west, 
with dexterously knotted turbans 
neutralising the least difference in 
height, so that the companies came by 
as if carved out of one block. 

It was a stirring sight, making the 
blood thrill, especially when, at the 
turn of the road leading to bar- 
racks, the bands of the British regi- 
ments formed in front to play their 
fellow soldiers out of the station, and 
the Sikhs broke into their old war ery 
* Jail Jail guru-ji ke Jai! ( Victory, 
victory, our Teacher’s victory).” It 
mingled oddly with the strains of 
** The Girl I left Behind Me.” 

A little group of horsemen waited 
for the last farewells at the cantonment 
boundary, and one of them riding 
alongside told Philip Marsden that 
a clue had been found, and the truth 
would be made manifest. The con- 
ventional answer of pleasure came 
reluctantly, but as the hands of the 
two men met the gloomy, troubled 
face looked almost wistfully into the 
clever, contented one. “You are 
very good to her, Raby ; I know that ; 
good-bye.” The workman-like groans 
and shrieks of the fife and drum 
replaced the retiring bands, and as 
cheer after cheer greeted the final 
departure Philip Marsden felt that 
John Raby was left completely master 
of the situation. 

That evening, twenty miles out 
among the sand-hills, he put his pride 
in his pocket, impelled thereto by a 
persistent gnawing at his heart, and 
followed the advice of writing to Belle ; 
an honest, if somewhat hard letter, 
telling her, not of his good deeds, but 
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the truth of those which seemed to 
ber bad. Ten days after at Peshawar, 
with the last civilised post he was to 
see for many weeks, his letter came 
back to him unopened and re-addressed 
in a shaky hand. 

The heart-ache was better by that 
time. ‘She might have afforded me 
the courtesy of an envelope,” he said 
as he threw the letter into the camp- 
fire. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Tue clue spoken of by John Raby 
lay in the note for a thousand rupees 
with which Colonel Stuart had paid a 
portion of his card debts during his last 
deal in the great game. It proved to 
be not only one of the missing notes, 
but, as luck would have it, the very 
one about the number of which un- 
certainty existed. The figures stood 
as the Colonel had written them ; so 
the mistake lay with the usurer, if it 
was really a mistake. John Raby lit 
a cigarette and meditated, with the 
list before him; but beyond an odd 
persistency in threes and fives, the 
figures presented no peculiarity. So 
he set the problem aside till he could 
tackle it on the spot where it had 
arisen ; for he was a great believer in 
scenery as an aid to the senses. 

The day was almost done, however, 
ere he found leisure for the task ; 
nevertheless, fatigued as he was, he 
set to work methodically and was 
rewarded by the immediate discovery 
that uncertainty existed as to the 
number of another note, the one which 
had been paid in by some one else. 
The entry had been blotted by the 
hasty closing of the ledger, and though 
it read like 159934, it was quite con- 
ceivable that it might be something 
else. Again those threes and fives! Idly 
enough he wrote the two uncertainties 
on a sheet of paper, and sat staring at 
them till suddenly a suggestion came 
to him, making him re-write the num- 
ber given by Shunker in close imita- 
tion of the dead man’s bold black 
figures, and then deliberately blot it 
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The 
result bore so close a resemblance to 
the blurred entry that his quick brain 
darted off in a wonder how the usurer 
had got hold of the number of a note 


by placing it in the ledger. 


which he had not paidin. No reason- 
able explanation suggesting itself, he 
began a systematic search in the waste 
paper basket ; the scraps there would 
at least tell him on what work the 
Colonel had been engaged during his 
last day. He knew that Shunker 
had had an interview with him in the 
morning, but that did not account for 
the shreds of a receipt for three thou- 
sand five hundred maunds of grain 
which he found almost on the top. 
An old receipt dated some months 
back ; three thousand five hundred 
too—an odd coincidence ! So far good ; 
the next thing was to have a sight of 
Shunker’s face before he had time to 
hear rumours or make plans. 

The summons to come up for an 
interview early next morning rather 
pleased the Lala, for he received it 
while at the receipt of custom, when it 
added to his importance in the eyes of 
the wedding guests who sat watching 
a nautch girl sidle, like a pouter 
pigeon, over a strip of dirty carpet. 
She was stout to obesity ; her oiled 
hair was plastered so as to narrow her 
forehead to a triangle ; her voluminous 
skirts ended just under the arms in a 
superfluity of bust. She held one fat 
hand to her cheek persistently as if in 
the agonies of toothache, while she 
yelled away as if the dentist had 
failed to comfort her. Yet the best 
native society of Faizapore had sat 
there for an hour and a half with the 
impassive faces of the Asiatic bent on 
amusement ; a face which surely will 
make Paradise dull work for the 
houris. 

* Yea! I will come to Raby if he 
needs me,” assented the rich man, 
turning with a spiteful chuckle to his 
right hand, where old Mahomed Lateef 
sat solemn and dignified. ‘See you, 
Khan sahi+, how even the Sirkar 


favours money ¢”’ 
‘** When I was young, Oh Shunker ! ” 
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retorted the other grimly, “‘ the hands 
of Nikalsane and Jan Larnce held the 
sword too tight to leave room for the 
rupees.” 

“ Ay ! when you Khans of Kurtpore 
brought fifty swords to flash behind 
theirs, without payment. Swords are 
bought nowadays, and those who 
lack money must e’en go to the wall.” 

The old Mahomedan’s eyes flared. 
“ Mashdllah, oh buniah-ji, if they go to 
the wall in my poor house they will 
find swords enow! But yesterday a 
hut fell—I mean ’twas pulled down 
for repairs—and we came on five 
Persian blades!! Ready to use, O 
Lala-ji; no spot or blemish of rust. 
Haply they may help back the rupees 
some day.” 

Shunker moved uneasily in his 
chair, and the guests sank again into 
silence, broken only by the occasional 
tributary hiccup which native etiquette 
demands for the memory of dinner. 
The stars shone overhead, and a great 
trail of smoke from the brazier of oil 
and cotton-seed seemed to mix itself up 
with the Milky Way. Little Nuttu, 
the hero of the feast, had fallen asleep 
in his chair, his baby bride being en- 
gaged in cutting her teeth elsewhere. 
A group of younger men, squatted in 
the far corner round a flaring paraffin 
lamp, talked vociferously in a mixed 
jargon of * individual freedom,” “ poli- 
tical rights,” and ‘ representative 
government.” And no one laughed 
or cried at anything ; neither at the 
nautch girl with her unmentionable 
songs, nor the spectacle of people dis- 
cussing freedom while engaged in 
taking it away from two harmless 
infants, 

So the night wore on in dull dissipa- 
tion, leaving Shunker at a disadvan- 
tage when he came to confront the 
young civilian’s clear-cut, clean-shaven 
face in the morning. 

“You have made a mistake, Lala-ji,” 
he began, opening fire at once; “a 
serious mistake about the notes you 
claim to have left with Colonel Stuart.” 


1 A common occurrence in old Pathan 


houses. 
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So much, at least, was certain; John 
Raby, however, saw more in the un- 
restrained start of alarm which the 
surprise evoked. “It isn’t so very 
serious,” he continued blandly ; “ noth- 
ing for you to be so frightened about, 
Lala-ji ; we all make mistakes at times. 
By the way, did you keep your original 
memorandum of the numbers in English 
or Mahajani [accountant’s charac- 
ter]?” “In Mahajani, Huzoor,” bleated 
Shunker, and John Raby smiled. 
For this diminished the possibility of 
clerical error enormously ; indeed it 
was to settle this point that he had 
sent for the usurer. “So much the 
better for you,” he went on carelessly, 
“and if you will bring the paper to 
me this evening, say about six, I'll see 
if we can get the error in your claim 
altered. You have interchanged a five 
and a threein one number, and it is as 
well to be accurate before the inquiry 
commences. It will bea very stringent 
one. By the by, what time did you 
last see Colonel Stuart ?”’ 

But the usurer was prepared this 
time,and when he finally bowed himself 
out, John Raby was as much in the 
dark as ever in regard to the details 
of a plot which he felt sure had been 
laid. 

All day long in a sort of under- 
current of thought he was busy ran- 
sacking memory and invention for a 
theory, coming back again and again, 
disheartened, to the half-tipsy laugh 
with which Colonel Stuart had given 
him the note, declaring it was a wind- 
fall. A windfall! what could that 
mean! Had Shunker given it back ? 
Then there must have been a second 
interview ; but none of the servants 
could speak to one. He went over 
early to the office and sat in the dead 
man’s chair trying to piece things to- 
gether. The shadows were beginning 
to cling to the corners ere the usurer 
Was announced, and something in the 
scared glance he gave towards the tall 
figure in the seat of oflice convinced 
John Raby that the man was reminded 
of another and similar visit tothat room. 
The quaver in hand and voice with 














which he produced his day-book, and 
said that the //uzoor’s number was 
right after all, clinched the matter. 

“T suppose,’ remarked the young 
man coolly, “* you were confused by the 
other note.” A random shot, but it 
struck home ! 

“ Huzoor /”’ faltered the fat man. 

John Raby looked him full in the 
face, and went one better ; poker was 
a game of which he was passionately 
fond. ‘ The other note with the threes 
and the fives which you saw,—which 
you got when,—I mean the second 
time youcame here—when you brought 
the receipt for the grain which he 
destroyed By Jove!” He threw his 
hand up, and a light came into his face. 
** Fool not to see it before—the receipt, 
—the wrong receipt of course.” 

“ But he never gave me the money ; 
[| swear he didn’t!” protested Shunker, 
completely off his guard. 

His hearer broke into a fit of cynical 
laughter. “Thank you, Shunker, 
thank you! Of course he gave you 
the money: I see it all ; and as one of 
the numbers were different, you im- 
proved on your original memorandum, 
thinking you had made a mistake. 
Stay,—number 150034 wasn’t your 
note. By Jove! he must have given 
you back the whole roll of four thou- 
sand five hundred by mistake. You're 
a bigger blackguard than I thought !” 

“ No, no!” cried the usurer, beside 
himself with fear of this shaitan. 
“Only three! I swear it! I only 
picked up three.” 

“Thank you again, Lala. You picked 
up three. Let me see; how was it?” 
The young man rose, pacing the room 
quickly and talking rapidly. “ Stuart 
inust have taken four from the safe. 
The windfall! by George! the wind- 
fall. The Colonel must have thought 
Shunker had only taken two. Well! 
you’re a nice sort of scoundrel,”’ he 
went on, stopping opposite the usurer 
and viewing him with critical eyes. 
“So you gave him the wrong receipt 
on purpose, and now claim a second 
payment, is that it?” 

Shunker collapsed to the floor as if 
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every bone had left his body. “I 
didn’t,—Tll swear by holy Ganges, 
by my son’s head—I didn’t mean it. 
I thought he would kill me, and I 
gave him the wrong receipt in my 
hurry. Oh, sir, 1 swear——”’ 

“Let go my legs, you fool, or I 
shall! Stand up, and don’t let your 
teeth chatter. I’m not going to kill 
you. So you weren’t even a good 
scoundrel, Shunker, only a pitiful for- 
tune-finder. Having done a clever 
trick by mistake, you thought it safe 
to claim the money again, as the only 
witness was dead. And it was safe, 
but for that chance of the other note ! 
It was hard luck, Lala-ji, hard luck!” 

There was somethingalmost uncanny 
in John Raby’s jeering smile as he 
threw himself into a chair and began 
to light one of his eternal cigarettes. 
The fact being that he was elated 
beyond measure at his own success, 
and unwilling to detract, as it were, 
from his own skill by any hint of 
carelessness on the other side. 

** And now, Shunker,” he asked, his 
chief attention being apparently given 
to his tobacco, “ what do you intend 
to do?” Coolly as he spoke, he was 
conscious of inward anxiety ; for he 
had rapidly reviewed the position, and 
confessed himself impotent should the 
usurer regain the courage of denial, 
since any attempt to prove the facts 
must bring to light his own possession 
of the unlucky note. His best chance 
therefore was to work on the Lala’s 
terror without delay. 

“T throw myself on your honour’s 
mercy,” quavered the usurer in a dull 
despairing tone, knowing by experience 
that it was but a broken reed on which 
to rely. 

* You don’t deserve any ; still there 
are reasons which incline me to be 
lenient. You son is young to be de- 
prived of a father’s care; besides, as 
the Colonel sahib’s executor, I do not 
wish to have a committee of inquiry 
in the office. You understand?” 

“© Sahib, I understand.” This 
eminently sensible view of the matter 
Was as welcome as it was unexpected. 
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* Therefore I shall be content if you 
withdraw your claim, in some credible 
way of course. Equally, of course, you 
will sign a confession, which I will 
burn when—” 

** But, sahib, how a” 

“ Not another word. I particularly 
do not wish to know what you are 
going to do; but I haven’t lived seven 
years in India without being aware 
how things can be burked.” 

“Tf the sahib would only tell 
me a 

“T tell you to burke it! Why, 
man, if I only had your conscience all 
things would be possible; 1’d make 
money even out of this. Ill help you 
so far. You have somehow or another 
to restore certain notes, the numbers 
of which are known. I happen to 
have traced one of these already, and 
you happen to have got hold of a 
wrong one. I will exchange. If you 
haven’t got it about you,—ah! I see 
you have; that is a great saving of 
trouble.” 

A quarter of an hour later John 
Raby wrote a few lines to Major 
Marsden’s successor enclosing a thou- 
sand-rupee note which hé had found 
in an unexpected place in Colonel 
Stuart’s office, adding his belief that 
the others would doubtless turn up 
ere long, and suggesting a few days’ 
grace in order that a thorough search 
might be made. 

“ Never lie if you can help it,” he 
said to himself sardonically. ‘ That 
dear old prig Marsden would be shocked 
at my squaring this business, though 
at one stage of the proceedings he 
tried to do so himself. What the 
devil would be the good of an inquiry 
to any living soul? Andas I’ve losta 
thousand in avoiding one, no one 
could accuse me of interested motives. 
Marsden and I row in the same boat, 
and if Ihad had as much money as he 
has !——- Well, she is a dear little girl, 
and that’s a fact.” 

He called on the dear little girl 
after leaving the office, and comforted 
her greatly by general expressions of 
hope. They made her almost more 
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grateful to him than any certainty 
would have done, for they showed a 
more perfect trust in her father’s in- 
tegrity. So even the young man’s 
caution told in his favour, and he 
went home very well satisfied with 
himself, to await the final explanation 
that was to emanate from the Lala’s 
fertile brain. The notes would be 
found somewhere, no doubt; or else 
in looking over his accounts he would 
discover a like sum owing to Govern- 
ment which would cause the disap- 
pearance of the apparent deficiency. 

But amid all his terror, the Lala 
had noted John Raby’s assertion that, 
given a certain conscience, he could 
make money out of the restitution ; 
and these idle words stood between 
him and many a solution of the diffi- 
culty. His soul (if he had one) was 
full of hate, a sense of defeat, and a 
desire for revenge. If only he could 
devise some plan by which he could 
retain the plunder, especially that 
thousand-rupee note the white-faced 
shaitan had given him in exchange ! 

Dawn found him still in the upper 
chamber alone with his faithful jackal. 
There was determination in his face 
and dogged resistance in Ram Lal’s. 

“Fool!” whispered the usurer. 
“Tf I fall, where art thou? And I 
swear I will let the whole thing go. 
I have money,—thou hast none. It 
is only a year without opium or to- 
bacco, Ramu, and the wife and chil- 
dren well cared for meanwhile. Are 
you going to back out of the agree- 
ment, unfaithful to salt?” 

“A year is ten years without opium, 
Lala; and there is no need for this. 
I am the scapegoat, it is true, but 
only for safety.” 

“Son of owls!” cursed the usurer, 
still under his breath, “It is for 
safety, thy safety as well as mine. 
For if thou wilt do as I bid thee, it 
will tie that shaitan’s hands; and if 
they be not tied, they will meddle. 
Besides, the sahib-logue are never satis- 
fied without a scapegoat, and if some 
one go not to jail they will inquire ; 
and then, Rému, wilt thou fare better { 
EE 
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"Twill be longer in the cells, that is 
all. Opium can be smuggled, Ramu ! 
See, I promise five rupees a month to 
the warder, and a big caste dinner 
when thou returnest from the father- 
in-law’s house [a native euphemism 
for the jail]. And listen, Ramu af 

So the whispered colloquy went on 
and on through the hot night, and 
during the course of the next day 
John Raby was asked to sign a search- 
warrant for the house of one Ramu 
Lal, who was suspected by his master, 
Shunker Das, of having stolen the 
missing notes from Colonel Stuart’s 
oftice-table. For a moment the young 
man, taken aback by this unexpected 
turn of affairs, hesitated; but re- 
flection showed him that, for all he 
could prove to the contrary, the crime 
might have been committed. At least 
there would be time enough for inter- 
ference at a later stage of the pro- 
ceedings. So Ramu and his house 
were searched ; a note for five hundred 
rupees was found on his person, and 
two previous convictions against him 
promptly produced by the police. 

The discovery of but one, and that 
the smallest, note gave John Raby 
the key to Shunker’s plan ; for if it 
could be proved that the money had 
been stolen after it had been duly 
handed over to the commissariat 
officer, the Lala’s claim would remain 
intact. Thus he would be the gainer 
by exactly three thousand rupees. 
Some of this would of course go to- 
wards indemnifying the scapegoat ; 
but Ramu was notoriously the con- 
tractor’s jackal, and bound to take 
such risks. 

What was to be done? It 
maddening to be outwitted in 
manner, but after all no one was 
really the worse for it. Ramu had 
evidently been squared: Shunker was 
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bound to escape in any case; and 
Government had gained all round. 


Practically speaking, he and Marsden 
were the only sufferers ; the latter in 
having paid up ten thousand rupees 
which the authorities must otherwise 
have lost ; he, in having restored one 
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thousand out of his honest earnings. 
Besides, he had forced Shunker to dis- 
gorge another five hundred ; in fact, 
but for him and his écarté the fraud 
could not have been discovered. 
Surely that was enough for‘any man 
to do; especially as one disclosure 
must lead to another, and in that case 
Government would have to pay Mars- 
den back his money. All of which 
devious but straightforward arguments 
ended in John Raby taking care that 
the case should be tried in another 
court ; which it was and successfully. 
Ram Lal, confronted by a mass of 
evidence ingeniously compounded after 
native fashion from truth and false- 
hood,—from the denials of honest 
people who could not possibly have 
seen anything, and the assertions of 
those who were paid to have seen 
everything,—pleaded guilty to having 
watched his master give the money to 
Colonel Stuart, who, being in a hurry, 
had placed it in an envelope-box on 
the writing-table, whence Ramu, re- 
turning after dark, had taken it “ in 
a moment of forgetfulness” [the usual 
native excuse |. 

Here the Lala interrupted the Court 
to say in a voice broken by emotion 
that Ramu was a faithful servant, a 
very faithful servant indeed. 

So the jackal got eighteen months 
for the theft, and Shunker drove down 
next morning to the jail on a visit of 
inspection and took the opportunity 
of presenting one of the warders with 
five rupees. 

The net result of the whole affair, 
from a monetary (that is to say 
from John Raby’s) point of view, 
being that Shunker gained three 
thousand rupees, the Government six 
thousand and odd, while Philip Mars- 
den lost over nine, and he himself 
forfeited one. He did not count other 
gains and losses; not even when a 
day or two after the trial he stood, 
with Belle’s hand in his, saying good- 
bye to her ere she departed to the 
hills. The gharri waited with its pile 
of luggage outside in the sunlight ; 
poor Healy’s Mary Ann, who was to 
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accompany her to Rajpore, was 
arranging the pillows and fussing over 
the position of the ice-box which was 
to ensure comfort. 

“T can’t thank you,” said the girl 
tearfully, her pretty eyes on his. “ I 
wish I could, but I can’t.” 

“ Perhaps you may,—some day,” he 
replied vaguely, wishing it were possi- 
ble. “ After all I did nothing ; it was 
clear from the first that there was a 
mistake.” 

“Some people did not see the clear- 
ness,” she returned bitterly. ‘So 
your kindness,—and—and confidence 
—were all the more welcome. [I shall 
never forget it.” 

Once more the young civilian was 
driven, by sheer keenness of percep- 
tion, to the position of an outsider 
who, seeing the game, sees the odds 
also. “If I were you I'd forget all 
about it,” he said, more earnestly than 
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was his wont. “It has been a bad 
dream from beginning to end. When 
we all come back from the wars with 
a paucity of limbs and a plethora of 
medals we can begin afresh. You 
look surprised. The fact is I’ve just 
accepted a political berth with one of 
the forces, and am off at once. I am 
glad; Faizapore will be dull when 
you are gone.” 

“ What a nice young gentleman a’ 
be, miss,” said poor Healy’s Mary 
Ann when he had seen them safely 
stowed away, and with a plunge and 
a wild tootle of the coachman’s horn 
they were dashing out of the gate. 
“So cheerful like. He must a’ suf- 
fered a deal ’imself for to keep up ’is 
sperrits so in trouble. It’s wonderful 
what one gets used to,” 

‘“* He has been very good to me,— 
and to father,” replied Belle softly. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NAMES OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


“ Wuat’sina name!” The question 
has been often asked, Everything in 
some cases, and something in all 
where human interests are directly 
concerned, That the names of in- 
dividuals have great influence in the 
world of politics no one conversant with 
history can for a moment doubt. In 
the case of bearers of a royal name it is 
obvious enough. A Guelph, a Bour- 
bon, or a Hohenzollern, would in their 
respective countries, if occasion arose, 
be sure to carry with them a crowd of 
adherents. The third Napoleon owed 
almost all to his name: it was the 
memory of his grandfather that placed 
M. Carnot over the heads of many of 
his equals and superiors in the Presi- 
dential chair of France; and now M. 
Cavaignac, the son of the General who 
opposed Louis Napoleon for the Presi- 
dency of the second Republic, is already 
regarded as the man destined to be 
the next occupant of the Elysée. Who 
can doubt the magic and the glamour 
of the name of Lincoln in America, 
and the importance it would have in 
an electoral struggle? It can hardly 
be that party names are an exception 
to the rule; to an observer of contem- 
porary politics it is indeed a question 
of no small interest to what extent 
the mass of the electors are swayed 
by them. But Democracy is often 
as silent as the grave, and just as 
no one can predict how the masses 
will vote, so it is difficult to say how 
far, if at all, they are influenced by 
the names of political parties. Yet 
even the silliest of these names have 
some connotation, and suggest a mean- 
ing more or less definite. They are 
not mere labels, tacked on simply as 
distinctive badges, which might as 
readily be changed as numbers or 
letters. They are always originally 
applied with the definite intention of 


awakening in the public mind 
some feeling favourable or the re- 
verse. This is one question that 
suggests itself for inquiry. Into what 
classes, again, can party names be 
divided, and to what class belong those 
at present in vogue ? 

The most instructive aspect from 
which party names can be viewed is 
that of their origin, and it will be 
found that with few exceptions they 
may be put into two great classes. If 
not scientific, the classification will au 
least serve to throw into relief the 
salient points of political nomenclature. 
Party names can never be of early 
growth in society, because they to a 
large extent imply the existence of 
party and parliamentary government. 
They are the product of civilised con- 
ditions. Not even in ancient Greece, 
the seed-plot of the modern world, 
where we are accustomed to look for 
the germs of everything in political 
theory and practice, can party names, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, be 
said to have existed, though in most 
cities there were oligarchical and 
democratic parties respectively. And 
these were good party names, in so far 
as they possessed a definite meaning ; for 
an Oligarch always aimed at the rule 
of the few, and the Democrat at that 
of the many, and their respective 
principles were never for a moment in 
doubt. But there was no _ party 
government as we understand it. 
The Oligarchs and Democrats were 
either the ruling power, or a helpless 
minority whose sole hope lay in 
revolution. Real party names are 
of much later growth, in England 
only dating from the time of Eliza- 
beth. They were first given in 
ridicule by political opponents, and 
were not voluntarily assumed, as is now 
usually thecase. Names of ridicule form 
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the first and largest class into which 
party names can be divided. They 
have all the marks of an undeveloped 
political condition, are crude and rude, 
and ill express the meaning they were 
intended to convey. The principles of 
policy involved were vague and ill- 
defined, and not such as could be 
readily inferred from the name of the 
party which professed them. The 
terms were rather of the nature of nick- 
names, which were given in the rough 
and tumble of political life, the happy 
inventions of some forgotten wits, 
which took the popular fancy, and 
which once flung persistently stuck. 
They were merely the envenomed 
shafts of vulgar contumely. Such were 
the earliest party names in England. 
Perhaps the very first of these was 
that of the Puritans. They sprang 
into existence in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and were distinguished by 
their uncompromising hostility to her 
masterful claims for prerogative in 
Church and State ; they were in short 
the lineal ancestors of the Whig and 
Liberal parties. Their enemies twitted 
them withaimingat superhuman purity 
and with displaying fastidiousness in 
matters of detail, and dubbed them 
Puritans and sometimes Precisians. 
That there was probably ground 
enough for the charge, no one can 
doubt. And the Puritans, for good 
or for evil, have certainly left an in- 
delible mark on the English character 
to the present hour. As Matthew 
Arnold put it in his usual happy way, 
the English middle class ‘‘ entered the 
prison of Puritanism and had the key 
turned upon its spirit there for two 
hundred years.” Yet no one would 
have guessed from the name their 
political principles. And so it was 
somewhat later with the Roundheads 
and Cavaliers in the time of the Civil 
War. There was a great political 
principle at stake ; it was nothing less 
than a contest between two theories 
of government mutually exclusive, 
between kingly prerogative and par- 
liamentary rights, between the divine 
right of kings and popular rule— 


Legitimism and Democracy. It was 
a great struggle, and worthy of the 
best endeavours and most strenuous 
champions on either side. But its 
abstract dignity and importance were, 
as is usual, obscured and disfigured in 
a morass of side issues and vulgar de- 
tails, and the two great parties have 
come down the stream of history with 
the brand upon them of political nick- 
names. Cropped heads, sour hearts, 
and sullen faces, are all we can infer 
from the appellative Roundhead ; while 
in the Cavalier we can recognise only 
the perfumed and elegant dandy, the 
knight-errant of romance, or the disso- 
lute courtier. No one would have 
imagined from their names that these 
two factions represented respectively 
the party of civil and religious liberty, 
and the champions of the throne and 
the altar. 

With the Restoration a new 
set of names sprang into exist- 
ence. First there were the Peti- 
tioners, who were always petitioning 
the King for something, and their 
opponents who styled themselves the 
Abhorrers. Then came perhaps the 
two most remarkable party names 
that the world has ever seen, not only 
for their absolute inanity, but also 
for their persistence and practical im- 
portance. These were the words Whig 
and Tory, which were originally no- 
thing but terms of abusive ridicule. 
Yet they die hard. They occupy so 
large a space in English history that 
their origin deserves more than a 
passing notice. They were engendered 
in the ferment of a great political 
confusion, when feeling ran high, when 
the issues in debate were little under- 
stood, and when, in the words of a 
contemporary writer, “ things were so 
entangled that liberty of language 
was almost lost.” It was a time of 
conflict between the Court and Catho- 
lie party on the one hand, and the 
Popular party on the other. The 
Duke of York found most of his sup- 
porters among the Catholic Lrish, and 
it was for that reason that the Popu- 
lar party, with a rough but gra- 
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phic touch, styled the whole of 
their opponents the “wild Lrish,” 
and the “ Bogtrotters.’ A more 
portable and euphonious name was 
found in the word Tory, the term 
for the most lawless of the wild Irish. 
It is worth noting, as a remarkable 
coincidence, that the Italians use the 
word brigante, or brigand, to designate 
a man who professes what we should 
call Tory principles. The Court party 
retorted with the hardly less oppro- 
brious term of Whig. It is Scotch in 
origin, but its real meaning is lost in 
obscurity. Its genesis may be traced 
to the rebellious Nonconformist zealots 
of the Western Lowlands, and it 
is possible, as some have thought, 
that it was the word there used 
for whey or sour milk, the acid 
qualities of which were thought to 
represent the dispositions of the Round- 
head or Puritan party. A less fanci- 
ful derivation is from whiggam, the 
cry used to their horses by the West- 
land peasants who went every summer 
to buy corn at Leith. It is, at all 
events, a humiliating fact, that 
the great historic English parties 
should have been almost indelibly 
branded with contemptuous names of 
Scotch and Irish origin. 

Puritan, Roundhead, Cavalier, Whig, 
and Tory, are the most important of 
English party names which belong to 
the first large group of names of ridi- 
cule. But if we extend our view to 
other countries we shall find no less 
remarkavle examples. France, that 
laboratory of political experiments, is 
peculiarly rich in them. The French 
Protestants received various oppro- 
brious names. They were called Chris- 
todians, because they would talk about 
nothing but Christ ; Parpaillots, after 
a small base coin ; and lastly Hugue- 
nots, after Hugon the great hobgoblin 
of French superstition, because they 
were supposed to hide themselves in 
secret places, and only wander out in 
the dark. Then again there were the 
Frondeurs, or the Slingers, sometimes 
called the Fronde, the name of the 
faction raised by Cardinal de Retz in 
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opposition to Cardinal Mazarin. A 
wit observed that the faction in ques- 
tion were like schoolboys who threw 
stones, and ran away when a gendarme 
appeared, and began again as soon as 
he had turned his back. Coined in 
mere pleasantry, the name soon be- 
came the contemptible nickname of a 
party. La Jacquerie, again, was the 
name given to some rebellious peasants, 
and is due to the fact that the 
tyrannical nobles spoke of Jacques Bon 
Homme in terms of insolent cruelty. 
The French revolutionary period was 
productive of several party names, but 
only one seems to have owed its origin 
to ridicule, that of Sansculotte, the 
word contemptuously applied by the 
nobles to the poor. In the Nether- 
lands a remarkable party were Les 
Gueux, or the Beggars. They were 
the first revolutionists who dared to 
face the power of Spain, and were so 
styled by the Count of Barlamont in 
conversation with the Duchess of 
Parma. But they showed themselves 
to be anything but beggars, as the 
result proved. The Italian Codini of 
the revolutionary period of the present 
century deserve a passing notice. They 
were the Papal and reactionary party, 
and were so called on account of the 
tails they wore to their wigs. 

As society progresses and politics 
become more scientific, names of ridi- 
cule become less and less common. It is 
a sign that the society which discards 
them is, so to speak, putting away 
childish things, is growing to years of 
discretion, and beginning to see that 
ridicule and abuse can form no proper 
solution of political problems. Such 
methods were well enough in old days 
when the instruments of government 
were rude, when force was constantly 
employed, and economical science was 
ill-understood. But ridicule in the long 
run is no match for reason, or slang for 
argument. In England during the 
present century there has been only 
one term of ridicule employed, namely 
that of the Adullamites, applied by 
Mr. Bright in 1866 to a section of the 
Whigs who stood aloof on a Reform 
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Bill introduced by the government of 
Lord John Russell. But it was a 
transient term which vanished with 
the incident that occasioned it, though 
the phrase, “a Cave,” is still some- 
times used to designate the dissentient 
section of a party. 

Perhaps the latest instance of all is 
the singular one of the Mugwumps in 
America. It isan Indian word denoting 
chief or aged man, and is used ina 
version of the Bible made for the 
Algonquin Indians to translate the 
word Duke of the English version. It 
was applied in ridicule by the Republi- 
can party in 1884 to those members of 
their party who refused to vote for 
Mr. Blaine as a candidate for the 
Presidency. Even the words Whig 
and Tory are less and less used and 
have been almost entirely supplanted 
by Liberal and Conservative. It is 
generally felt that they have become 
somewhat meaningless, and that after 
two centuries of life they no longer 
indicate the true principles of the 
parties they denote. The parties have 
in fact outgrown their names, which 
will doubtless soon be tossed aside into 
the ragbag of political old clothes. 

The second and now the most im- 
portant group is that of names deliber- 
ately chosen and voluntarily assumed, 
and it is to this class that most of 
those now in vogue belong. The names 
Liberal, Conservative. and Radical, are 
capital instances. The origin of 
Liberal and Radical it is perhaps im- 
possible to trace ; but there can be no 
doubt that the word Conservative was 
first used in an article in the Quarterly 
Review by Croker in the year 1830, 
and that it was readily assumed by 
the Tory party, who upon the passing 
of the Reform Act were a discredited 
party, and were not unwilling to get 
rid of a name which carried with it 
associations of an unpopular kind. 
“We despise,” said Croker, “and 
abominate the details of partisan war- 
fare, but we now are, as we always 
have been, decidedly and conscien- 
tiously attached to what is called the 
Tory party, and which with more pro- 
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priety might be called the Conservative 
party.” By that passage Croker has 
achieved an immortal reputation. The 
assumption of the name was resented 
by the Whigs, and Macaulay called it 
“a new cant word.” Even in 1837 
the name was comparatively strange, 
for in that year Lord John Russell 
thus declared himself at Stroud: “ If 
that is the name that pleases them, if 
they say that the old distinction of 
Whig and Tory should no longer be 
kept up, I am ready, in opposition to 
the name of Conservative, to take the 
name of Reformer, and to stand by 
that opposition.” Bvt the word Re- 
former seems never to have become 
popular, and Liberal gradually took the 
place of Whig. The gradual disappear- 
ance of the names Whig and Tory is a 
good instance of the way in which 
party names, given originally in ridi- 
cule and contempt, make way for 
names of a better kind, with a fuller 
meaning, and more consonant with the 
greater polish of a later age. The 
old names fall upon the ear like the 
echo of a bygone time. The word 
Tory is still used, no doubt, but chiefly 
by the Liberals, who employ it ex- 
pressly to discredit their opponents, 
for it is not a name in which the 
modern Conservative as a rule feels 
any inclination to ylory, though 
in such a phrase as Tory Democracy 
an attempt is sometimes made to 
revive it. The name Whig is still less 
used, and in America, where it was 
strangely transplanted and flourished 
for a while until about 1856, it has 
completely died out. In England it 
promises to become soon as extinct as 
the dodo ; unless indeed it is to 
be revived by these old Liberals 
who refuse to follow Mr. Glad- 
stone. This is probably in a great 
measure due to the fact that the leaders 
of the old Whig party were essentially 
aristocratic and oligarchical. Lord 
Beaconsfield called the Whig govern- 
ment the Venetian system. In the 
golden book of the Whigs few names 
were ever inscribed. Politics were a 
game they confined to the select circle 
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of a few great families. Lord Mel- 
bourne once, when embarrassed in 
forming a ministry, exclaimed aloud in 
his nonchalant way, “Damn _ the 
Whigs! they are all cousins.” It was 
a trivial remark, but contained no small 
element of truth. They were an ex- 
clusive set, who would have nothing to 
say to aspiring outsiders. “ We are 
not private tutors, hke Sir Robert 
Peel,” said one of them to Lord 
Houghton. But Lord Melbourne him- 
self, it should be said, had the prescience 
to discern the great qualities of the 
young Disraeli. The changes brought 
about by the Reform Act rendered 
such a constitution of the Whig party 
no longer possible. The Act rang the 
death-knell of the old Whigs. It would 
have been perilous work to have at- 
tempted to put the new wine of Demo- 
cracy into the old bottles. And so the 
Whigs have gradually broadened into 
the party of Democracy. No one would 
recognise in the Liberals of to-day the 
Whig party of 1831, and in fact the 


appellative Whig would in these days 
be a total misnomer. 

The United States of America are a 
rich mine of political nomenclature, 


and afford us several instructive ex- 
amples. The Mugwumps have already 
been referred to, but the most import- 
ant names belong to the class of those 
voluntarily assumed. Such were the 
Federalists and Democratic Republi- 
cans who respectively championed the 
causes of Central and State rights. 
Such are now the two great parties of 
Republicans and Democrats. And 
these words afford us an instructive 
example of party names in a country 
where party differences are unimport- 
ant and factitious, and the existence of 
parties cannot be justified. All Ameri- 
cans are Republicans and Democrats, 
and to use the words as party names is 
nothing less than an abuse of language. 
The Republican party, it is true, do in 
a vague way uphold the Federalist 
tradition, and are supposed to favour 
a Protectionist policy. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, claim to be the 
champions of State rights, and to 
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favour Free Trade. But it is all hollow 
and unreal, and the two parties are in 
the main substantially agreed. All 
grave questions of difference have long 
been set at rest, and parties in America 
do but form the instrument by which 
self-interest and greed work secretly 
for the attainment of their ends. 
Under such a system politics become 
a question of personalities and not of 
principles, of men not measures. 
Parties in such a case have outlived 
the necessity for their being; their 
vital strength has gone, and they live 
only through self-interest, custom, and 
tradition. Such a system is but a 
sham, and the names of the parties are 
but the unmeaning badges of unreal 
mockeries. When parties are a farce 
it matters little what they are called. 
The class of names voluntarily as- 
sumed may be subdivided into several 
varieties. There are those like Con- 
servative and Liberal, which connote 
more or less vaguely the ideas and 
traditions of historical parties. The 
Conservative is, broadly speaking, the 
party of order, and the Liberal the 
party of progress. But the words 
give little indication of the manner in 
which each party will approach a par- 
ticular question in the concrete, except 
in a few important questions when the 
principles of each are directly involved. 
Upon such questions as Church Dis- 
establishment and the abolition of the 
House of Lords we can predict with 
certainty the attitude of the parties. 
But in practice each party relies to ne 
small extent on the principles of the 
other. Charles Greville went so far 
as to say that only Conservatives 
could carry Liberal measures ; and it 
is certain that a Liberal Government 
must always be in a large degree con- 
servative. Among this variety may 
be classed the Royalists, Republicans, 
and Buonapartists of France. An- 
other is that of names selected to 
indicate the aims which the bearers of 
the names are working to achieve. 
Such are the words Chartist, Repealer, 
Unionist, Home Ruler, of English 
political life. And we are now threat- 
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ened with a Labour, and perhaps an 
Agricultural party. Such in America 
were the Greenbackers, who at the end 
of the Civil War demanded a large 
issue of paper-money, and who were 
thinking of the green-coloured notes 
which were issued during the progress 
of the war. The Prohibitionists again, 
whose political horizon is completely 
bounded by the temperance question, 
at the present moment form a large 
and powerful party. Another variety 
is that of those who assume the name 
of a leader. Such were the Peelites 
in England, the Miguelists of Portugal, 
the Carlists in Spain, and the Mazzin- 
ists in Italy. Such are the Parnellites 
and Boulangists of contemporary 
times. The late Mr. Bright once 
wittily remarked that Mr. Gladstone’s 
present followers were like Cook’s 
tourists because they were personally 
conducted ; and the gibe was to some 
extent deserved. For a party to stamp 
itself with the name of a leader is an 
act which argues small originality, and 
shows a complete subserviency of aim 
and principles. 

The names to which we have hither- 
to referred have belonged to large 
sections of the people, as well as to 
their parliamentary representatives. 
There have, however, been some party 
names which have belonged only to 
parliamentary groups. Of these sev- 
eral instances are afforded by English 
political life. Such were the King’s 
Friends, a well known cabal in the 
reign of George IIL. ; the Adullamites, 
again, are a good instance in point ; 
and the so-called Fourth Party is an 
example of very recent times. They 
are commonly the names of some of 
those who upon some point dissent 
from the party to which they belong, 
and form the “ bolters” and “ kickers” 
of American slang. Such parties take 
no root in the hearts of the people, 
and are but evanescent and ephemeral 
offshoots of parliamentary life. 
Sometimes they attain a more vigor- 
ous growth, and become the very upas- 
trees of the legislative chamber. Such 
was the Rump, a violent faction which 
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lent its odious and ill-savoured name 
to the Parliament which it harried and 
dragooned. Such again was the Moun- 
tain of the French Revolutionary Con- 
vention, which took its name from the 
benches it occupied, and which played 
a somewhat analogous part to that of 
the Rump. 

Another group of names is that of 
those whose origin can only be as- 
cribed to some chance circumstance. 
Such were the Girondists, the moderate 
Republicans of the French Revolution, 
who derived their name from the de- 
partment of the Gironde, from which 
their chief representatives came. Such 
were the Jacobins, who derived their 
name from the Dominican monastery 
in the Rue St. Jacques where their 
most important club-house was located. 
It isa singular thing that a party so 
distinguished for Tory principles as 
the Jacobites should have derived 
their name from the same word. In 
this class perhaps we ought to place 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, those 
well-known parties whose origin is 
lost in obscurity, whose mutual ran- 
cour extended to such details as the 
mode of laying a table or the cutting 
of an orange, and who deluged Italy 
for centuries with blood. 

Party names, then, usually owe their 
origin to the gibes of political oppon- 
ents, or have been deliberately as- 
sumed with a definite object. We 
have seen too that the former are the 
earliest in history, and that they 
gradually tend to be replaced by the 
latter. Do these facts throw any 
light on the question, how far have 
party names a practical influence and 
effect? To some extent they do. There 
can be little doubt that in these days 
of the Ballot and Corrupt Practices 
Acts of the most stringent kind 
politics are much less exciting to the 
populace than they were. There is 
something almost sober and demure 
about a modern contested election. 
The noise and tumult of the hustings, 
the flags, bands, and banners, the 
bartering of votes, the bounteous 
streams of beer, are gone for evermore. 
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The warm colours are exchanged for a 
dull drab monotony. Politics tend 
generally to become of a less sensa- 
tional character, and to awaken less 
emotion. In old days a political defeat 
meant ruin for the losing side, and 
often death, imprisonment, or exile. 
It was war to the knife and no quarter 
given. It was in the ferment of politi- 
cal passion that the Whig and Tory 
parties were created. With the help 
of Macaulay’s vigorous pages we can 
picture to ourselves the intense excite- 
ment that prevailed over the Exclu- 
sion Billin the year 1680 ; how friends 
and neighbours were divided ; how 
households were sundered, how pul- 
pits rang with angry declamations ; 
how schoolboys formed mimic parties, 
and the theatres shook with the plau- 
dits and the hisses of contending fac- 
tions. A future Macaulay would find 
it hard to paint a similar picture of 
the present day. Defeat no longer 
spells personal ruin, or even loss, and 
a minority is contented to await the 
inevitable turn of fortune’s wheel. 
More and more does this tend to be 
the case. Most of the great struggles 
of the world have been fought out once 
and for all. The Roman Empire can- 
not fall again ; there can be no second 
Reformation or French Revolution. 
Manners, too, become more polished, 
and sentiment more tender. Mr. 
Charles Pearson, in his interesting 
work on ‘ National Life and Charac- 
ter,” finds ground for the belief that 
the higher races of mankind are ap- 
proaching what he calls the “age of 
reason ” or of “‘sublimated humanity ;” 
when there will be more order, fewer 
ambitions, less enthusiasm, less inten- 
sity of conviction, and when men will 
pass into the calm repose of a restful 
old age. Such a time, if it arrives, 
will witness party passions completely 
lulled to rest, and party names will be 
regarded as a curious custom of an- 
tiquity. 

The party names of early times, 
when the world was still in the hey- 
day of its youth, must, we may be 
sure, have much influenced the in- 
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flamed minds of an ignorant populace. 
To bandy scurrilous and abusive 
names must have been their delight. 
It is easy to imagine the welcome 
they would give to some name of de- 
rision or contempt which some coarse 
but ready wit had invented to describe 
the characteristics of a party, and 
how such words as Whig and Tory, 
Roundhead and Cavalier, would delight 
the givers of them and exasperate the 
victims. A Tory would loathe the man 
who called himself a Whig, and a 
Whig would have little love to spare for 
a Tory. The very names would conjure 
up visions of all that they abhorred. 
How the Sansculotte again would be 
goaded to fury! Such feelings would 
be strongest at the time when the 
names were first wrought and fash- 
ioned in the tiery furnace of political 
passions. But the emotions would 
gradually cool down, as little by little 
the names ceased to recall the war of 
principles and the personal animosities 
which marked the history of the times 
which gave them birth ; and the names 
themselves would slowly lose their old 
point and force, and tend more and 
more to the inevitable end which 
awaits all that is useless and effete. 
And this result is hastened in progres- 
sive societies by the spread of educa- 
tion and of general enlightenment. 
The instructed and the thinking man 
will not be swayed by mere words ; he 
will rather revolt from and contemn 
the use of names which take their 
spring from foolish error or vindictive 
hatred. 

It will be apparent that the party 
names deliberately taken will become 
more and more the rule, and we have 
seen that for some years past this pro- 
cess has been actually at work. But 
such names are not likely to influence 
to any great extent the masses of the 
people. They are too scientific, and 
lack warmth and colour. They pro- 
ceed from the brain and not the heart, 
and embody some reason but little 
sentiment. As Cardinal Newman said, 
“Many a man will live and die upon 
a dogma ; no man will be a martyr for 
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a conclusion.” The Whigs and Tories 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were almost always enthusiasts 
and often heroes. Now a Liberal or 
Conservative, as such, could hardly be 
a hero if he would, and certairly would 
not if he could. But though party 
names have now little influence, parties 
will always choose an attractive name 
if they can. It is a popular trick 
which no party can afford to neglect. 
In America the Republican party took 
that name with the deliberate in- 
tention of attracting the old Demo- 
crats, who in the days of Jefferson 
were called Democratic Republicans. 
In England the name Liberal suggests 
that the Liberal party possess a mono- 
poly of liberal principles and measures, 
and it has probably turned the scale 
with many a vote. Liberalism has 
been defined as “ the desire that every 
one should as much as possible have 
his full share of all that is best.”’ 
But that is a desire which the best 
of all parties equally possess, and the 
difference between them is one not 
of ends, but of means. Moreover, if 
the Liberals be the party who profess 
to be the friends of Liberty, their 
claim to the title may well be ques- 
tioned. The programme of the pres- 
ent Liberal party is full of promised 
legislation of a far-reaching kind, and 
every new act added to the statute 
book encroaches on the sphere of 
individual freedom. Acts of Parlia- 
mnt order a man’s daily doings, his 
gvings out and his comings in; they 
command this and forbid that, and 
clog his steps at every turn. Tacitus 
summed it up in the epigram, “ In cor- 
ruptissima republica plurime leges ”’ ; 
an exaggerated statement of course, 
but that there is loss as well as gain 
when “ the individual withers ” no one 
can altogether deny. What concerns 
us here is the fact that excessive legis- 
lation is not in the true sense Liberal, 
hecause it is not a policy that makes 


for liberty. The Liberal party was 
well named in the days when Jaissez- 
Jaire was still a guiding principle of 
action. But that is so no longer, if 
we are to use the word Liberal in its 
natural sense. The Conservatives from 
this point of view stand on firmer 
ground, though they too are apt to make 
claims to which they are hardly entitled. 
If Conservatism be defined as the con- 
servation of all that is best, that is a 
principle of conduct to which all 
parties will make out their claim, and it 
is not the exclusive possession of one, 
When Burke said that he admired in 
the English ‘‘ their sullen resistance to 
innovation,” and “their unalterable 
perseverance in the wisdom of pre- 
judice,” he declared himself half a 
Tory at the least. But the word Con- 
servative is not without its charms ; 
it is redolent of old associations, and 
touches some of the tenderest feelings 
of the human heart. It recalls deeds 
of chivalry, loyalty to a throne, and 
devotion toa Church. If it opens up 
no visions of the future, it takes its 
stand upon the old ways, and awakens 
tender regrets for a past that is gone. 
An old custom or a crumbling ruin 
have a charm to which none are in- 
sensible, and there is much which we 
would gladly see spared by the rude 
touch of the reformer’s axe. Rever- 
ence and progress are the respective 
notes of Conservatism and Liberalism. 
And if we must advance, we should 
cultivate also that virtue which Shak- 
speare calls “ the angel of the world.” 
But where material interests are con- 
cerned it matters little by what 
names parties are known. And in 
these days promises alone are regarded, 
and an appeal to the eternal princi- 
ples which make party differences and 
party combinations a reality is as 
little listened to as the empty tinkling 
of a cymbal. 


C. B. Royiance Kent. 
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SOME ENGLISH CHARACTERS IN FRENCH FICTION. 


‘THACKERAY somewhere said that he 
once thought of collecting together all 
the lies which the French had propa- 
gated about the British and the British 
about the French during the period 
of the Napoleonic wars. Very curious 
and diverting we can imagine such a 
narrative would have been from the 
pen, and doubtless the pencil also, of 
our great satirist ; not without value 
too as an historical document, for 
surely our sober truth-seeking chron- 
iclers have somewhat neglected the 
importance of the lie as in one 
form or another it has affected the 
destinies of Europe. Apart, however, 
from so grave a work,—which might 
be styled indifferently “The History 
of Misrepresentation”’ or “The Misre- 
presentation of History,” and which, to 
be adequate, ought (in the case of the 
aforesaid nations) to begin at least as 
early as the Hundred Years’ War— 
apart from this there remains the 
question of international appreciation 
as expressed in purely unpolitical 
literature. Here of course the field 
is immensely narrowed ; indeed, by 
eliminating politics we seem (as 
Aristotle would have said) to be cutting 
ourselves off from the perennial source 
of lies. And even with this restriction 
it would be necessary, lest the subject 
should reach an impracticable size, to 
set aside the works of all those 
foreigners who, whether as residents 
in England or as intelligent visitors, 
deliver their opinions upon us with 
the real or presumed authority of 
specialists. Nevertheless, though thus 
limited to the humbler sphere of pro- 
fessed fiction, we fancy that the 
diligent compiler might amass, even in 
the lightest of literature and most 
peaceful of periods, a store of obiter 
dicta worthy to be placed on perma- 
nent record. Let us indicate in brief 


the course which he would have to 
take. 

Suppose, for example, that a begin- 
ning were made with the Peace of 
Paris ; a date as unimpeachable as the 
Equator itself, since when, as the 
optimist is never weary of repeating, 
England and France have been rivals 
only in the work of progress and 
civilisation. By way of preface our 
author would have to remark that the 
traditional idea of the brutal and 
perfidious Saxon, with his morgue, his 
hauteur, his flegme and his many other 
unpleasant qualities, was in full force 
at this epoch, quickened by innumer- 
able caricatures. Before long, how- 
ever, our neighbours discovered that 
the Englishman might be used as well 
as abused. Being a great traveller he 
took advantage of the peace to visit a 
country in which he gave himself 
somewhat the airs of a conqueror, an 
assumption naturally galling to the 
inhabitants, yet not without its com- 
pensations. For the conqueror 
scattered his money right royally, 
taking no thought for the change, and 
made the fortunes of countless trades- 
folk and innkeepers. Every Briton 
in those good Restoration days was 
Milord, and pretty dearly he paid for 
the honour. Do you know the story 
of the Englishman and the dog, an ex- 
ception which may be quoted to prove 
the rule? He was staying, this 
countryman of ours, in a small pro- 
vincial town not a hundred miles from 
Paris, when his fancy was taken by a 
dog (of what species we are not told) 
which was wandering about the hotel. 
By inquiry from the landlord he 
ascertained that the animal belonged 
to a young lad of the place, who would 
doubtless be willing to part with him 
for a consideration. So a messenger 
was despatched to summon the boy, 
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who on entering found the visitor, a 
large and florid person, reclining in an 
easy chair beside a table whereon lay 
the fragments of a meal that might 
apparently have served for six hungry 
people. Then a dialogue ensued in 
which the Englishman in his own 
style of French intimated his desire to 
purchase the dog. Pyrame’s owner 
was quite agreeable, and indeed 
pressed him as a free gift upon the 
stranger. The latter of course would 
not hear of this, and proposed various 
handsome prices which the generous 
boy refused as far too high. Eventu- 
ally a calculation was made based on 
the probable cost of keep for two years 
(the time during which the dog had 
belonged to his present owner), and 
tive napoleons was settled as the figure, 
much to the disgust of mine host of 
the Boule d’Or, who had assisted at 
the bargain expecting his own commis- 
sion and intimating by various winks 
and frowns that now if ever was the 
time to fleece the foreigner. One 
difficulty alone marred the harmony of 
this transaction. ‘“ Ho! Pyrame, bong 
chien, suivez-moa,” cried the English- 
man; but Pyrame did not budge. 
The boy, however, was equal to the 
occasion. “It is the accent, Milord,” 
he said. “ He is not yet accustomed to 
your accent, but he will soon get into 
it.” “ Bong!” replied the other. “ Ce 
chien est 4 moa;”’ and the affair was 
concluded. 

We have mentioned the name of 
the dog. Let us add that the ingen- 
uous youth was none other than the 
great Alexandre Dumas at the age of 
fourteen, and that our report of the 
transaction is (perhaps needless to say) 
his own. And it is manifest that from 
this little episode certain characteristics 
may be deduced which went to com- 
pose in the eyes of Frenchmen a very 
familiar type of the Englishman of 
that period,—a large eater, a wealthy 
and open-handed sportsman, a fearless 
adventurer in an alien tongue. 

From this point it is no long step 
to the literary movement of 1830. 
Nothing was more natural or credit- 
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able than that the leaders of that 
movement, professing so great a debt 
to English literature, should desire to 
initiate their countrymen into the 
manners and customs d’outre-manche. 
Did not the Master himself employ a 
drama taken from our history as the 
means of publishing the principles of 
the new school? Did he not search 
“France Baronum,” and we know not 
how many other strange authors, in 
order to ensure an accurate present- 
ment of “ Marie Tudor”? And did he 
not finally in that marvellous romance 
of “ L’Homme qui Rit” devote all his 
erudition and all his poetic fancy to 
the invention of English names and 
the description of English customs 
which have never had any existence? 
Nor were his henchmen behind him 
in similar efforts. Every one will 
remember that Dumas (to mention 
that great man once more) made the 
hero of his most celebrated novel 
assume at one stage the alias of an 
English nobleman,—a character which 
served equally well to explain both 
the Count’s reserved air and his 
magnificent horses. Other persons 
and scenes of our country are to be 
found in the pages of Dumas’ historical 
novels; he had an affection for us 
which sometimes outstripped his 
knowledge, as when on one occasion 
he despatched a young couple, seeking 
peace and seclusion, to a cottage in 
Piccadilly. But nothing in this way 
is so remarkable as the characters 
with which he enriched dramatic 
literature. Who can forget how, at 
“a borough in Northumberland” 
called Darlington, Richard of that 
name met at the hustings his rival 
“Sir Stanson” ! How, while the issue 
of the voting was still doubtful there 
suddenly appeared sailing up the river 
a ship bringing to the poll a load of 
Sir Stanson’s supporters ; how at this 
critical moment, by a masterstroke of 
policy, the captain of the vessel was 
bribed to put out to sea again, and so 
Sir Stanson lost his votes and the 
Blues triumphed ; how in Parliament 
Richard so distinguished himself that 
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overtures were made to him by the 
most exalted persons; and how, in 
the midst of his success, his steps 
were dogged by the mysterious figure 
of Mawbray, lurking in cabinets and 
behind tapestries, appearing at the 
most inopportune moments, and finally 
(as the curtain falls) revealing to 
Richard his awful identity, “your 
father—/e bourreau!” Bare justice 
compels us to admit that in this 
drama, represented for the first time 
at the Porte St. Martin on December 
10th, 1830, Parisian playgoers were 
enabled in the space of three hours to 
learn such details of English public 
life as they would not perhaps have 
acquired from ever so long a residence 
in this country. 

After “ Richard Darlington” came 
“ Kean,” with its appropriate subtitle 
of “ Désordre et Génie ;” with its select 
and fashionable circle headed by the 
Prince of Wales ; with that all-power- 
ful official of whom Dumas was so 
fond, /e constable; with the great 
actor himself through whose erratic 
personality we make acquaintance 
with Mr. Peter Patt of “The Coal 
Hole,” John Cooks le boxeur, Ketty 
la blonde, and other humble friends. 
But of “ Kean” it would be imperti- 
nent to speak, remembering in what 
masterly fashion it has already been 
handled in “ The Paris Sketch Book ”’ ; 
nor do we propose to consider here 
the Englishman of the French stage 
who (except he be taken from history) 
is for the most part a commonplace 
and stereotyped figure, an accusation 
which certainly cannot be brought 
against either Richard Darlington or 
Kean. 

But let us not forget, in mentioning 
Hugo and Dumas, to express our 
gratitude to Théophile Gautier for in- 
troducing us (in “ Militona’”’) to that 
“spruce, clean-shaved Englishman, 
with his white cravat, his waterproof 
and macintosh, /'expression supréme de 
la civilisation.” Sir Edwards was his 
name, and it was partly by the ele- 
gance and multiplicity of his travelling 
apparatus that he won theheart of Doha 
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Feliciana, who was dazzled by ‘‘ the 
pen-knife which would also serve as a 
razor or corkscrew or spoon or fork ; 
by the inkstand from which you could 
evolve candles, wafers, sealing-wax ; by 
the walking-stick which could be con- 
verted at pleasure into a chair ; and 
by a thousand other patent inventions 
of a similar sort which the sons of 
pertidious Albion (the people who of 
all others require the most utensils for 
living) carry about with them in well- 
appointed trunks from the Arctic Pole 
to the Equator.” No less elaborate 
(though of course the lady could not 
know this) was the baronet’s toilet- 
equipment, ‘compared to which the 
united instrument-cases of a surgeon, 
a dentist, and a chiropodist would have 
seemed insignificant.’”” Moreover Sir 
Edwards was a model of punctuality, 
“keeping his appointments with a 
regularity which put to shame the 
easy-going chronometers of Madrid.” 
He was a man of wide possessions also, 
and he pictured to his Spanish bride 
how delightful it would be, as a change 
from Almack’s and Hyde Park, “ to 
pass the summer (!) in my villa at 
Calcutta, or at the Cape of Good Hope 
where I have a cottage.” And she on 
her side was charmed with the vista 
of “powdered domestics, a four-in- 
hand, porcelaines de Wegwood, a coun- 
try house with deer on the lawn, and 
perhaps one or two rosy children who 
will look so nice, you know, when 
seated in the carriage side by side with 
a genuine King Charles.” 

But the age of pleasantry is gone. 
That of realists, naturalists, and egot- 
ists has succeeded ; and the glory of 
Romance is extinguished for ever. 
The most that a serious generation 
can say in favour of these obsolete 
authors is that by their enthusiasm 
for our literature and by their por- 
traits (however fancifully coloured) of 
our countrymen, “they possess the 
merit ’’ (as a learned professor once 
handsomely observed about his pre- 
decessor) “of having at any rate 
created an interest in the subject.” 
Henceforward the French public be- 
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came more curious about ces insulaires. 
“ Milord,” as seen on his travels and 
represented in the glowing pages of 
the story-tellers, became a model of 
fashionable deportment; and thus 
arose that sincere form of flattery 
which has become so marked a fea- 
ture of Parisian language and habits 
to-day. 

It was, we fancy (speaking subject 
to correction), somewhere in the Forties 
that the word eacentrique first came 
into the French vocabulary, an epithet 
which has since then done the most 
comprehensive duty as applied to Eng- 
lish personages in French _ fiction. 
Eccentricity, however, must not be 
understood in a wholly uncompliment- 
ary sense ; on the contrary, it implied 
characteristics worthy of more serious 
investigation than they had yet re- 
ceived. Hence those treatises on 
England undertaken by scholars like 
M. Taine or by journalists like M. 
Hector Malot ; hence those interna- 
tional exhibitions designed to clear 
away prejudice and misunderstanding ; 
hence the whole array of “ studies” 
and “revelations,” instructive, hu- 
morous, or spiteful. We do not, as 
we said at the first, include this 
species of literature under Fiction, 
though there is at times an obvious 
temptation to do so; but we refer to 
it solely because it serves as a link 
between the Englishman of the pre- 
scientific age and him of to-day ; her 
we should perhaps add, for it is not 
the least glory of modern France to 
have discovered and admired (with 
some reservations) la jeune demoiselle 
Anglaise. It is true that so long as 
half a century ago the author of 
* Colomba” depicted in Lydia Nevil 
as lovable a specimen of English girl- 
hood as may anywhere be found ; but 
Prosper Meérimée dwelt by himself 
apart in many ways, and not least in 
his exceptional acquaintance with Eng- 
lish life. For in those days, as we 
know, it was commonly believed that 
all young ladies of this country wore 
spectacles and had either red or straw- 
coloured hair descending in long ring- 
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lets to the waist. That is quite differ- 
ent now ; and the beauty of Albion’s 
daughters, their health, their activity, 
their independence, have become an 
axiom with all reasonable foreigners. 

We accept this tribute with the 
greater satisfaction because now more 
than ever the French novelist is in a 
position to speak with authority. Not. 
only has more constant intercourse be- 
tween the two nations given him op- 
portunities of observation which his 
predecessors did not enjoy ; but also 
he is himself (under whatever variety 
he be classed) a proclaimed patron of 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 
It follows that our compatriots, when 
they appear in the modern French 
novel, must not be considered a crea- 
tion of the unchastened fancy, but a 
faithful and exact reflection of our- 
selves as others see us. We turn 
therefore with the most lively interest 
to the masters of present fiction. 

It is a pleasure at the outset to 
observe that, despite the ravages of 
democracy, the British nobleman still 
persists. Twice in his career, if we 
mistake not, the hero of Tarascon was 
brought into contact with members of 
our aristocracy. On the first occasion 
the scene was the Rigi Kulm hotel 
where, among the miscellaneous com- 
pany whose glumness the President of 
the C.A. so successfully dissipated, was 
a middleaged Anglais of correct and 
supercilious mien, accompanied by a 
very charming young lady. The visit- 
ors-book indicated ‘ Lord Chipen- 
dale, member of the Jockey Club, and 
his niece,” an entry which the scepti- 
cal Tartarin qualified by a mental 
hum! hum! We will not pursue the 
question of relationship, for we get but 
a passing glance of “le Lord Chipen- 
dale avec sa niéce—hum/ hum !”’; 
but we must pause to congratulate M. 
Daudet on a happiness of nomenclature 
rare among his brother novelists. 
“ Chipendale” is unquestionably good, 
combining as it does a suggestion of 
blue blood and elegance with a certain 
flavour of horsiness which amateurs of 
the Turf will not fail to recognise. Of 
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Lord William Plantagenet, commander 
of the “Tomahawk,” that ship on 
which the ill-feted founder of Port Ta- 
rascon was brought back to Europe and 
durance vile, what can be said except 
that itis a very noble name? Yet we 
like not the Plantagenet ; for he was 
a cold unappreciative man, whom in- 
difference alone prevented from stig- 
matising Tartarin as Mr. Pickwick on 
a famous occasion stigmatised Mr. 
Winkle. Her ladyship it is true (who 
was also on board the “ Tomahawk ’”’) 
was more sympathetic as she reclined 
in her hammock on deck and listened 
to the tale poured into her ear by this 
other Napoleon on board this second 
“ Northumberland.” From Chipendale 
and Plantagenet it is a long descent to 
Mr. J. Tom Levis, who was not indeed 
an Englishman but passed himself off 
for one on the score of his ability as 
universal provider and manager in 
especial to the requirements of exiled 
royalty. Then there was that affable 
scoundrel Dr. Jenkins 7? Jrlandais, 
founder of the Bethlehem Hospital 
and dispenser of arsenical globules, the 
gentleman who plays so important a 
part inthe story of the Nabob. How 
far Jenkins was modelled from the 
life (arraché des entrailles mémes de la 
vie, as the author has vigorously 
phrased it) we know not; but on the 
face of the matter it is obvious to re- 
mark that the vices of this heartless 
schemer are just those which appear to 
be most conspicuously absent from the 
Irish character. So far M. Alphonse 
Daudet, and no apology is needed’ for 
putting in the first place an author 
with so large a following in this coun 
try. Of English womankind we can 
recall no more prominent example from 
his works than the rather dim figure 
of Mademoiselle, the governess who 
has charge of Rose and Ninette, and 
who (being as we are told a sa/utiste 
enragée) regards their father, the 


dramatist, as a direct agent of evil. 
Certainly the idea of a “red-hot Sal- 
vationist ’ governess is not without 
novelty, and shows that M. Daudet is 
abreast of the times; but this Made- 
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moiselle is really a very disagreeable 
person, and we should have preferred 
something more flattering from the 
creator of Désirce Delobelle, of Hor- 
tense, of Felicia Ruys, and Queen 
Frederica. 

For further illustrations we must 
seek elsewhere. Take, for instance, 
the uncompromising M. Zola, who does 
not as a rule favour us with much 
attention. What a pretty picture 
that is of the two fair young English 
girls in the snowstorm that blocked 
the express from Havre! When the 
train had come to its final standstill, 
amid the tears of the women and the 
angry tones of the men, these sisters 
alone preserved their gaiety. To them 
the.accident was a capital joke; they 
were trés amusées. When the guard 
came round to reassure the frightened 
travellers, the younger of the two put- 
ting her head out of the window, and 
speaking in good French but witha 
slight zézaiement Britannique, inquired 
playfully, “ Alors, Monsieur, c’est ici 
qu’on s’arréte?” And then, while 
the passengers ploughed their way to 
take refuge in the signalman’s cottage, 
how merrily those young ladies laughed 
at the fun of extricating Mamma from 
the snow into which that stout lady 
kept sinking down! Thank you, M. 
Zola, for those two bright natural 
faces amid the sombre gallery of “ La 
Béte Humaine” ; we recognise them for 
our sisters, and we wish we had been 
there to help them through the snow. 

An even more enterprising damsel 
is Miss Isabella Griffitt as described 
by an author separate by a whole 
hemisphere from M. Zola. Since the 
beautiful Isabella resides in Paris on 
her own account and supports herself 
by teaching English, we are not sur- 
prised that one of her pupils, Jacques 
Ferrier, should fall in love with her, 
and should propose a little trip to- 
gether in Spain; but we confess to 
some amazement that Isabella (who is 
the daughter of an English clergyman) 
should be so remarkably free from the 
usual British prudery, not to say pro- 
priety, as readily to consent to this 
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plan. 
proceeds to Lormié¢res to raise the 
necessary funds from a wealthy aunt 


The young gentleman then 


whose heir he is. But here a rival to 
our Isabella appears in the person of 
Mademoiselle Isabelle d’ Alpujaras, a 
maiden of purest Castilian blood, a fair 
and delicate creature just fresh from 
her convent school. The affections of 
the hero are now divided between the 
present Isabelle, and the absent Isa- 
bella whose portrait he carries about 
in his portmanteau. He feels that he 
could be happy with either. Each has 
her points ; yet the contrast between 
the two is very marked, especially at 
luncheon-time, when Jacques observes 
that Isabelle merely plays with her 
food, while he remembers that the 
comely Isabella has a healthy appetite 
of her own, tatllant son ros-bif & grosses 
tranches et l avalant d’un tour de gosier. 
With this reflection comes the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and Jacques resolves 
to give up Isabella and the Spanish 
expedition. From the difficulty of an- 
nouncing this breach of promise he is 
spared by the arrival of a telegram 
from Miss Isabella herself, in which 
that independent young lady informs 
him that she is tired of waiting for 
him and has gone off with somebody 
else. Such, then, is Miss Isabella 
Griffitt who figures inthe pages of M. 
Ferdinand Fabre’s whimsical story 
* Le Roi Ramire ;” and we trust, for 
his own peace of mind, that her father, 
le révérend Griffitt, remained in happy 
ignorance of the proceedings of this 
jeune personne charmante, mais fort 
excentrique. 

Charming and eccentric our country- 
women generally are, but very seldom 
downrightly objectionable or vicious. 
One specimen, however, of this sort 
may be adduced from a novel of M. 
Georges Ohnet, in which the presiding 
spirit is a certain Diana, Lady Olifaunt. 
Originally a barmaid in London, now 
the wife of a baronet and the mistress 
of a wealthy senator, this malignant 
Circe has, beyond her name and the 
face which has proved her fortune, no 
distinctive nationality about her. She 
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is a typical adventuress of a common- 
place sort, with a doubtful past and a 
precarious future, whose leading princi- 
ple (in fact the only principle she can 
boast) is that for beauty unadorned 
with virtue there is no place in the 
world to live in like Paris. 

But lest his public should suppose 
that all Englishwomen are young and 
fair to see, the French novelist has not 
omitted to fashion other characters of 
sterner aspect. There is, first of all, 
the British matron, invariably an ob- 
ject of respect, and even awe, when she 
travels abroad. This is a type which 
has not perhaps changed much since 
the appearance, now long years ago, of 
Edmond About’s witty extravaganza, 
* Le Roi des Montagnes,’ a work 
which in our early days was (as no doubt 
it still is) an essential part in the 
polite education of every schoolboy. 
We remember the redoubtable Hadgi- 
Stavros ; we remember the cool Ameri- 
can John Harris, and his nephew Bill 
Lobster (a name obviously formed by 
false analogy from Crabbe); we re- 
member the Maltese giant endowed 
with the muscles of a Hercules, whom 
an ironical fate condemned to earn his 
bread by the gentle art of sealing 
letters. But for none of these did we 
care; nor yet for the lovely Mary 
Ann, albeit she had (as Herr Hermann 
Schultz declared) “a silvery voice and 
burning eyes which would have ripened 
the peaches on your wall.’’ No, it was 
Madame Simons herself, “‘ of the house 
of Barley and Co., bankers, 31 Caven- 
dish Square,” who seemed to us the 
real heroine of the book, a Cornelia 
who might have been the mother of 
the Gracchi, and who was in fact the 
mother of Mary Ann. The good lady 
could no longer indeed boast of outward 
charms, for she was now elderly and 
her features (we are told) “were as 
sharp as the blade of a Sheffield knife, 
while she had two rows of teeth which 
could only be described as palisades.”’ 
But adversity (as Bacon has it) ‘‘ doth 
best discover virtue ;” and Madame 
Simons during her involuntary sojourn 
in the camp of the brigands set an ex- 
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ample to all ladies who may ever find 
themselves in a similar case. Je suis 
Anglaise, like the civis Romanus sum 
of old, was the proud preface of all her 
words ; and in the regularity with 
which she demanded her meals, in her 
rooted objection to the payment of any 
ransom whatsoever, in her indignation 
that ‘‘two English ladies, citizens of 
the greatest Empire in the world, 
should be reduced to drinking water 
like the common fish, and eating their 
meat without mustard and pickles,” 
Madame Simons comported herself 
with a dignity and strength of mind 
worthy of her race. Indeed were it 
otherwise we should be without excuse 
for reviving the memory of a work so 
ancient and an author who must have 
been dead now some six or seven years. 
We return to the living. 

It cannot be said that they are en- 
thusiastic about Mamma, but they 
have accepted her as an inevitable 
accompaniment of Miss. There is, 
however, one variety of the English 
woman which the French novelist 
holds in utter abhorrence, and against 
which he is never weary of protesting. 
We refer of course to the unmarried 
lady of a certain age, who is occasion- 
ally (we presume) to be met with in 
France, but who in her most ag- 
gressive form is believed by our neigh- 
bours to be a peculiar growth of 
British soil. Listen, for example, to 
poor M. Guy de Maupassant, who de- 
livers quite a philippic on the subject. 
After describing in his own merciless 
fashion (trés grande, trés maigre, figure 
de momie, &c., &e.) an elderly spinster 
who was staying at a small village in 
Normandy, he proceeds to characterise 
her thus: “ At table she sat severely 
apart rejecting all overtures of con- 
versation, and occupying herself in 
reading Protestant tracts which she 
was in the habit of distributing among 
the villagers, greatly to the annoyance 
of the curé. . . . She was one of those 
stern and bigoted Puritans such as 
England produces so many of, one of 
those worthy and intolerable old 
maids who infest all the tables d’héte 
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of Europe, spoil Italy, poison Switzer- 
land, and render the charming towns 
of the Mediterranean uninhabitable, 
bringing everywhere their peculiar 
manias, their indescribable toilettes, 
and a general demeanour which is 
that of petrified vestals.” 

This ferocious exordium, this tre- 
mendous indictment is introductory to 
the tale of poor “ Miss Harriet,” the 
lady whose sad fate furnished a fas- 
cinating painter (a Frenchman of 
course) with a pretty story which he 
related to his friends as /e plus lament- 
able amour de ma vie. The tale has 
been quoted by admirers of M. de 
Maupassant as illustrating his power 
of pathos ; for ourselves, having read 
it in an unprepared way, we were left 
with a quite different and very decided 
impression, which happily the nature 
of the present subject does not re- 
quire us to make public. That ques- 
tion apart, it may be admitted that 
English maiden ladies are more given 
to travelling in foreign parts, and 
more pronounced perhaps when they 
do travel than those of other nations. 
Nay, have they not even roused the 
milder pessimism of Pierre Loti into 
language less sorrowful and more 
strenuous than is his wont! There 
were (he tells us in “Japoneries 
@Automne’’) only four visitors be- 
sides himself at the Hotel Yaami ; 
they were English tourists, ‘ two 
elderly gentlemen of irreproachable 
appearance, and two misses of a ripe 
age. These ladies were six feet high, 
extremely plain [if we may so far 
euphemise d’ une extréme laideur| ; and 
the costume of each was a kind of 
birdeage in white muslin, thrusting 
out projections of whalebone all round 
the tigure. To my eyes they appeared 
like a couple of large apes dressed up 
to perform at a fair.” Worse was yet 


to come; for when, having survived 
the dinner, the sensitive Loti had re- 
tired to a verandah overlooking the 
garden, there to smoke and meditate 
in peace, “ Horror! the two misses, 
having escaped from their room, came 
and proceeded to frolic about in the 
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garden-paths with the friskiness of 
babies and the grace of orang-ou- 
tangs!’’ Alas, poor ladies! Coming 
from a connoisseur of such world-wide 
experience, this judgment admits, we 
fear, of no appeal. Alas, poor Loti ! 
corruptio optimi pessima, Sad indeed 
it is to think of the base obligations 
which /a vérité imposes upon authors 
belonging to the politest nation in the 
world. 

And this mention of nationality re- 
minds us that the original Loti (the 
Loti of “Aziyadé” and “ Rarahu’”’) 
was a British naval officer, concerning 
whom a few biographical details re- 
ward the curious inquirer. Thus we 
know that he was at the first plain 
Harry Grant, whom the Maoris bap- 
tised “‘ Loti” when H.MLS. ‘“ Rendeer ” 
was stationed in the South Pacific. 
Transferred from the “ Rendeer” to the 
“ Prince of Walles,” and from Tahiti to 
Salonica, Lieutenant Grant, amid the 
delights of that little establishment at 
Eyoub, still yearned at times for 
Brightbury, his native place, and the 
Yorkshire woods where once his care- 
less childhood strayed. Now all this 
is as it should be. Yet we have 
sometimes mildly wondered why M. 
Julien Viaud should have made his 
eponymous hero an Englishman, and 
whether our navy does indeed nurture 
many unsuspected “ Lotis.”” For con- 
sider the complex character of this 
young map and the catholicity of his 
tastes ; that journal in which he re- 
vealed his inmost self ; those letters, 
full of the intinite vanity and sadness 
of all things, which he wrote to his 
sister at Brightbury or to friend 
Plunkett in London. Consider again 
the intellectual interests of these two 
friends, how familiarly they corre- 
spond with one another on Scepticism 
and Materialism in the France of the 
eighteenth century, how felicitous and 
almost epigrammatic is that descrip- 
tion of the leaders of the Romantic 
movement as “a generation attacked 
by moral phthisis, regretting the Past 
which it did not know, cursing the 
Present which it did not understand, 


and doubting the Future which it did 
not foresee.’’ Consider all this, and 
you will either perceive at once that 
Lieutenant Harry Grant of “ Le Prince 
of Walles” and his particular friend 
Mr. Plunkett were no ordinary naval 
officers, but were indeed (like the 
philosopher of Plato) “ spectators of 
all time and all existence”; or else 
you will reflect with profound satis- 
faction upon the immense advance of 
culture in the British navy since the 
days of our old friends Peter Simple 
and Frank Mildmay. 

But the mythical Loti (if we may so 
far distinguish him from his author 
and creator) is long since dead ; his 
epitaph was written by the poetical 
Plunkett, resorting for that purpose to 
Hugo and de Musset ; no more phan- 
toms of the East or elsewhere will, we 
hope, disturb his repose. And other- 
wise Pierre Loti refers but seldom to 
our sailors of whom professionally he 
must have seen a good deal. The 
British tar impressed him as “ grave 
and correct,” which no doubt he is— 
at times. Again, the effect of the 
‘* Marseillaise,” as rendered by English 
seamen ‘‘ with the same slow funereal 
movement as in their own God Save,”’ 
appears to have been most depressing. 
On the whole, we fear that this fashion- 
able author does not much like our 
people. They are too ubiquitous ; 
wherever you go, they are installed in 
advance for business or for pleasure, 
and in either case thoroughly at home. 
At Singapore for example (“ Propos 
d’Exil”’), “‘There are many English- 
men, drinkers of pale ale, and misses 
taking the air on a stretch of green 
turf.” At Tangier again, (‘ Au 
Maroc”) the same phenomenon occurs 
and calls forth a plaintive hé/as / Even 
when you have penetrated to the 
sacred city of Fez you cannot escape 
them, for there an ex-colonel Anglais 
is found presiding over the native force 
which he has drilled and instructed. 
And then, when you are returning 
from the interior of Morocco, full of 
your dream of the “sombre . . . im- 
penetrable . .. Past... .”, picturesquely 
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clad in burnous and with bare legs, 
what can jar more rudely on your 
sensations, or what recall you more 
abruptly to civilisation and common- 
place, than to fall suddenly into a 
swarm of young English misses engaged 
in playing lawn-tennis? On all these 
accounts, being men of sentiment 
ourselves, we tender to the sentimental 
voyager our respectful sympathy. Nor 
is it to be much wondered at if, besides 
the artistic antipathy we can discern 
here and there, as in the fine passage 
on Admiral Courbet’s death, a subdued 
note of hostility towards the nation 
which, as a naval and colonial power, 
has France for its only possible rival. 

And now that, with the considera- 
tion of Pierre Loti, the most actual 
moment of contemporary fiction has 
been reached, it would: perhaps be in 
accord with custom to set about a 
classification of our characters with a 
view to proceeding thence to conclu- 
sions. But for a method so scientific, 
and possibly so invidious, as this we 
have little inclination, preferring to 
consider these pages as supplying 
merely a few stray materials towards 
a subject worthy of more serious 
treatment. We _ refrain, therefore, 
from approaching a theme so tempting 
as the principles (phonetic or other) 
on which the French novelist con- 
structs an English surname; we 
refrain also from the delicate question 
of spelling, than which nothing more 
clearly illustrates the original antag- 
onism between Romance and Teutonic 
languages ; while, in regard to the old 
difficulty of English titles, it is only 
fair to congratulate our neighbours on 
a degree of proficiency which has 
made ‘Sir Edwards” and his like, 
if not quite extinct, almost as rare 
now as the immortal “ Williams” 
himself. 

But these, it may be said, are trifles, 
and lie only on the surface ; moreover, 
the French novelist might retaliate on 
some points, supposing him ever to 
read English fiction. It is more 
important to observe that increased 
communication between the two na- 
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restrict 
rather than extend the use of English 


tions tends apparently to 
characters in French novels. Not in- 
deed that they occur infrequently, but 
that they play as a rule such very 
modest parts, lurking, so to speak, in 
odd corners of the book, and only to 
be tracked out by the keen scent of 
insular pride. No longer are we 
favoured with wholesale excursions 
into our political and social life; even 
M. Jules Verne, the creator of Phineas 
Fogg and so many other countrymen 
of ours, seems now to belong to a past 
era. It may simply be that familiarity 
has taken away the charm of novelty ; 
or it may be that the French novelist 
of credit and renown, conscious that 
his works are nowadays read on this 
side of the Channel almost as much as 
on his own, fears to tread where his 
predecessors rushed boldly in. It 
would seem indeed that the fancy for 
employing English persons and locali- 
ties varies inversely with the know- 
ledge of theauthor. M. Paul Bourget, 
for example, is probably as well ac- 
quainted with our country as any other 
of his literary brethren ; and yet, if 
we remember right, he has confined 
himself to some safe generalities about 
the unpleasantness of London fogs and 
the beauties of the Isle of Wight. On 
the other hand the casual fevi/letoniste, 
free and irresponsible, thinks nothing 
of plunging his readers into a Strand 
encumbered at midday with long rows 
of waggons, and pervaded by urchins 
who scream out meatches ! meatches ! 
And yet while appreciating the 
advantages of comparative accuracy, 
and the restraints thereby imposed, we 
cannot admit that the fictional uses of 
our race have been exhausted. Many 
varieties of English life has the French 
novelist touched and adorned: but he 
has never yet, so far as we know, be- 
thought himself of introducing into his 
pages an authentic specimen of that 
worthy and typical public which, 


thanks to the so-called “‘ vulgarisation 
of travel,” has become now so frequent 
a visitor to his shores. 
will come soon : 


Doubtless it 
for everything to-day 
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begins with the journals, and the 
wits of the Parisian press have for 
some time been exercised over those 
strange British tourists who arrive in 
their companies, marshalled by their 
guide, to see the sights of the gay 
capital as quickly and economically 
as may -be. How are they to be 
treated? Already more than one 
note of warning has been sounded, 
the latest by that talented novelist 
and playwright, M. Ludovic Haleévy. 
The subject lends itself naturally to 
the vein of raillerie bienvei/lante for 
which the author of “ Criquette” is 
remarkable. M. Halevy sits (if we 
may say so without disrespect to his 
Academic position) in the seat of the 
scornful ; yet his words are not to be 
disregarded. He has himself seen 
these people ; he has himself been their 
victim ; and the year 1892 will be 
memorable in literary history, if only 
for those deux cyclones which raged, 
the one at Versailles the other at the 
Louvre. Cyclonesindeed! Language 
fails the author to describe the over- 
whelming advance of the personally- 
conducted. It is an “avalanche,” a 
“water-spout,” a “whirlwind,” a 
“thunderbolt,” this horde of English 
men and women that comes sweeping 
through the galleries of the Louvre, to 
the great fear and bodily danger of all 
loiterers and students. But M. Halévy, 
though finding himself in the very 


centre of the disturbance, preserved 
enough presence of mind to note and 
report its characteristics. He was 
struck of course (as the Frenchman in- 
variably professes to be) with the ampli- 
tude of the female foot, as inferred 
from “those boats, sledges, anything 
you like rather than ladies’ boots” 
which were obtruded upon his view ; 
he was struck by the order and dis- 
cipline of the whole caravan, knowing 
that they must do the Louvre thorough- 
ly and that in forty-five minutes, and 
therefore rendering implicit obedience 
to the short, sharp, imperious O/ / Oh / 
of the showman ; he was struck by 
the patriotism which tempted them to 
linger, to the despair of their guide, 
over Vandyck’s Charles I.; he was 
struck especially by the business-like 
behaviour of a gentleman who, being 
told that Géricault’s great picture had 
been bought for only six thousand 
frances, at once proceeded to measure its 
breadth with his umbrella, and turning 
to his wife observed gravely and con- 
fidentially “‘ Rather more than nine !” 

The sketch is too recent to bear 
further quotation. Yet, slight though 
it be, we submit that here is a new 
field for exploration, here are infinite 
possibilities, the development of which 
we shall await with interest in future 
French fiction. 


Arruur F, Davipson. 











IN THE REALM OF SOUND. 


THE supremacy of one sense over 
all the others is now so completely 
established that the world of our 
waking moments is a world of sights, 
even as the world of our dreams is a 
world of visions. We are always look- 
ing, and but rarely listening ; always 
attending to the shapes and colours 
before our eyes, seldom noticing the 
sounds which reach our ears. The 
visible has become the real, while the 
audible and the tangible appear but as 
casual properties of the visible. We 
find it difficult, even with Berkeley’s 
aid, to realise that there is anything 
in our perception of the outer world 
which is due to any other sense than 
that of sight. We should find it still 
more difficult to realise how much would 
be left of our minds if sight were cut 
off altogether, and we were dependent 
on hearing and touch and muscular 
reaction for our commerce with the 
external. But perhaps this very fact, 
that we have learned to live mentally 
by sight, causes us to under-estimate 
the quality and amount of the thinking 
we could have performed without its 
aid, Even psychologists forget that 
hearing is indeed a constructive sense 
as well as sight ; that a concord is as 
much a product of intuition as a 
binocular image ; that the chord of the 
diminished seventh is as complete an 
object as the rainbow. It may be 
that, if our mental apparatus had been 
left to develope itself from suggestions 
received through the ear alone, it 
would have advanced further than the 
student of our present psychology 
would be disposed to admit, though, 
no doubt, the advance would have been 
on different lines, and its expression 
would be something only remotely re- 
sembling our actual speech The 
present complete ascendency of sight 
prevents us from realising that there 
may have been, and probably was, a 


time in the past history of man when 
sounds were of far more importance 
relatively to sights than they are at 
present. As we retrace the steps of 
civilisation we leave behind us one by 
one groups of sights and thoughts 
which depend on sights ; at each hack- 
ward step we lose a multitude of the 
images which are now presented to our 
eyes or represented to our inner vision ; 
but the sounds remain, and in the 
absence of rivalry they acquire an 
additional importance. Something of 
this imagined change we can trace in 
ourselves as we leave the centres of 
civilisation for the solitude of nature. 
In the town, in our home, objects of 
vision fill ow thoughts and monopolise 
our attention ; in the forest or on the 
sea-shore we listen as much as we look. 
May we not suppose that primeval 
man was at least as much occupied 
with his ears as with his eyes; that 
the things he heard impressed him at 
least as much as the things he saw? 
Does it not seem probable that the age 
in which appeared the first rude be- 
ginnings of language must have been 
an age in which sounds impressed man 
more than sights! True there is little 
enough in our present languages to 
remind us of this earlier stage; but 
the ascendency of vision which has 
modified everything else has modified 
language not more nor less, Even 
music, that unique art, that solitary 
protest against the tyranny of the eye, 
is gradually yielding to the same 
irresistible influence. She has begun 
to find that she lacks “ meaning,”’ that 
she must needs tell a story, that there- 
fore her composers must write “ pro- 
gramme-music ”’ and label each move- 


ment with an explanation, unless 
indeed, as one composer suggests, 
she should cease to utter any sound 
at all except as an adjunct to the 
spoken word. If this suggestion should 
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ever be justitied by the event, and music 
as a separate art should cease to 
exist, it will only be the last step 
in a process which has been going on 
for ages,—the gradual subordination 
of sounds to sights. 

There are moments in the life of 
every man when he is reminded of 
the world of sound which might have 
been his universe if sights were not. 
These moments are rare; rare even 
in youth, and much rarer when the 
age of first impressions has passed. 
Probably musically-minded persons 
will object to this statement. They 
are under the belief that such an ex- 
perience occurs to them every time 
they listen to a symphony of Beet- 
hoven or a mazourka of Chopin. But 
it may be permitted to one who has 
been all his life profoundly impressed 
by music to say that, in his ex- 
perience, the moments of real trans- 
ference to the realm of sound have 
been such as may readily be num- 
bered, and their occurrence has been 
in connection with the simpler rather 
than with the more complicated forms. 
Three or four such occasions of real 
absorption stand out in memory from 


a long musical experience. Perhaps 
a little consideration of them may 


helpto throw some lighton that obscure 
subject, about which volumes have 
been written in vain, the true sources 
of emotional power in music. 

The first was an impression derived 
in early youth from the choral prac- 
tice in Lincoln Cathedral heard at a 
distance while standing in the dark- 
ened nave. The second was the effect 
of the chromatic progression of the 
tenor and bass parts on the words 
confoveri gloria in the “ Inflamma- 
tus” of Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater ”’; this 
also was heard at a distance while 
standing in a dark corridor during a 
choral rehearsal. The third was an 
impression repeated on several occa- 
sions, but in circumstances of such 
close similarity that they may be 
regarded as one occasion ; it was the 
impression produced by distant church 
bells in the evening. Other momen- 
tary impressions there may have been 
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in later life recalling in arresting 
power these recollections of youth. 
Sometimes the first clear note of a 
trumpet, the crescendo of the Leeds 
chorus in some movement of Bach, 
the overture to “ Tannhiiuser” at a 
Richter concert, may have seemed for 
the moment to take possession of the 
whole mind; but in these later ex- 
periences there is nothing absolutely 
novel ; they come as reminiscences of 
impressions which have been felt 
before. It is not in these, but in the 
earlier and simpler instances that 
general principles of musical effect 
must be sought, if they are to be 
discovered at all. 

No doubt both the musical enthu- 
siast and the professor of wsthetic 
will scoff at the idea that the sources 
of pleasure in music are to be 
traced in such simple instances. But 
both the enthusiast and the pro- 
fessor are apt to misapprehend 
the real nature of thei prob- 
lem. They waste their time in 
discussing the beautiful in art, whereas 
they ought to be discussing the 
sensitive in human nature. We do 
not desire to understand why a par- 
ticular product of art is called beauti- 
ful, but we do wish to understand 
why certain sounds make us still 
and silent, and why certain other 
sounds stir us with the feeling that 
we too could do something great. 
The late Mr. Gurney wrote a_pon- 
derous volume on the “ Power of 
Sound” without once in his six hun- 
dred pages coming within sight of the 
real problem. He conceived that the 
power of sound was to be made clear 
by talking about music; if he had 
tried to arrive at the power of music 
by talking about sounds he would 
doubtless have written but it 
would have been more to the purpose. 
The fact is that nine-tenths of the 
interest which musical people take in 
the performance of a symphony or a 
sonata is an intellectual interest in an 
intellectual product, and has, strictly 
speaking, nothing to do with the power 
of sound at all, any more than the 
scholar’s interest in the text of a 


less, 
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classic has wo do with the power of 
poetic thought. It is in the remaining 
tenth, in the purely emotional excite- 
ment raised by certain sounds, that 
the mystery of musical enchantment 
isto be sought. If, therefore, we would 
ever learn anything of the power of 
music over us, we must go down to 
the deep-lying primal simplicities. 
We must disentangle and cast aside 
every element of interest which seems 
to depend on associations of time, or 
place, or story ; on circumstances of 
refinement or civilisation ; on sugges- 
tions of artistic skill, whether creative 
or interpretative; and we must fix 
our attention on the elements that 
were present in the old-world sounds 
to which man listened before he had 
invented any sounding instruments 
for himself. The source of those im- 
pressions which are now produced 
upon us by artificial combinations of 
sound must he traced, if it can be 
traced at all, in the feelings with 
which the savage listened to the sound 
of the winds and waves, to the cries 
of beasts, and to the voices of his own 
kind. 

Now in all the three instances above 
quoted there does appear to be one 
simple impression which is traceable 
also in the sounds of nature, and which 
may be called the element of vastness, 
In two cases there was a direct sug- 
gestion of distance ; in the third case, 
that of the chimes, the same effect was 
suggested indirectly by the alternation 
in volume due to the passing wind. 
The emotion thus aroused may be com- 
pared with that which we sometimes 
experience when contemplating the 
depths of visible space or the records 
of remote times, but neither sight nor 
touch, nor mental calculation, can turn 
the idea of dimension into a vivid im- 
pression of vastness so readily as can 
the sense of hearing. When we see 
an express train approaching, the 
gradual increase in size assures us of 
the distance through which it is mov- 
ing, but it is the crescendo of sound 
that impresses us with the vast- 
ness of the changes taking place. 
So the faintness of a sound which we 
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know to be loud, gives us a sense of 
remoteness much more impressive than 
any we derive from the diminution in 
size of visible objects. In the alterna- 
tion of sound, now near, now far,as the 
wind carries it, and in its imitation, 
the crescendo and diminuendo of artiti- 
cial music, we get an impression which 
is unique in its suggestion of vastness. 
It can be likened only to the effect of 
those Eastern drugs whose fumes con- 
fuse the sense of proportion, lengthen- 
ing out the moments into ages and 
multiplying finite impressions in an 
expanding series. Probably no thought- 
ful person has ever listened to the 
sound of distant bells without having 
his standpoint in nature insensibly 
altered. He is no longer the child of 
the moment, but has become heir of 
past infinities and forerunner of the 
ages; he stands on a point of time 
midway between the Laurentian and 
the final dissolution, on a point of 
space midway between Auriga and the 
Southern Cross. Perhaps he might 
not so define his impressions to him- 
self in words, because their exact 
nature would naturally take some 
special colouring from his own past ex- 
perience ; but they would all partake 
of vastness or remoteness whether of 
space or time, of actuality or vision. 
To some the suggestion may be of the 
solitudes of a geologic past, to others 
of a past that may be counted by 
years ; some will recall the wastes of 
ocean, others the depths of interstellar 
space ; some will be reminded of the 
widest guesses of science, others of the 
deepest mysteries of theology. What- 
ever in past mental life has called up 
the feeling of vastness is apt to recur 
to the listener as he hears the sound of 
the rising and falling chimes. 

Music is full of devices which imi- 
tate the rise and fall of sounds borne 
upon the wind. The alternation of 
ppand ff is an extreme case of the 
kind ; but the same effect is produced 
by many more legitimate methods, by 
the pianissimo of a large orchestra or 
chorus, by the harmonies of the violin. 
Sometimes (it is a favourite device of 
Beethoven’s) the rush and hurry of a 
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forte passage is arrested by a_ soft 
phrase in another key. No one who 
listens attentively to one of these pas- 
sages can fail to notice that the dis- 
tinctive emotional effect is that of 
vastness. It might be paralleled if 
in an instant we could trace the sun- 
beam which blinds us here playing 
with mild radiance on the vapours of 
Neptune; it is paralleled when we 
listen at night to the wintry wind in 
the tree-tops. The musician in his 
most inspired moments produces on us 
the emotional effect which nature 
achieves with her storms and calms ; 
nor could he desire to do more. 

The savage was probably impressed 
less by the element of vastness than 
by another factor of the power of 
sound, which may be cailed the ele- 
ment of unknown danger. This is an 
effect which we experience only occa- 
sionally, as when we are alone in a 
storm at night, or when our attention 
is arrested either by a sound entirely 
strange to us or by one of unpre- 
cedented violence. Rare though these 
occasions are they are impressive, and 
we can readily recall the emotions 
they excited. We can remember the 
suspended breath, the fixed jaws, the 
attention concentrated on the impend- 
ing moment. In times when much of 
man’s life was spent in loneliness, the 
strange sounds of the forest or the 
strand must have entered deep into 
his experience, and every strange 
sound must have been felt as a pre- 
sage of danger. The world of sights 
is too much with us now, and the 
habit of listening too much outgrown 
to allow of our attending to the sounds 
which might otherwise impress us. 
But when we are compeiled to listen, 
as in darkness, in solitude, or upon 
occasions when we are rendered help- 
less, we are still able to realise that 
the vague apprehension conveyed by 
unfamiliar sounds is the most power- 
ful emotion to which we are accessible. 
We may see proofs of this in the 
terrors which strange noises awaken 
in childhood ; and, if nature has so 
gifted us, we may recall some pale 
reflection of the feeling as we hear 
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the first piece of modern music in 
which we are able to absorb ourselves. 
For the prime element in musical im- 
pressiveness is this same power of 
exciting an expectation as of some- 
thing impending, a vague apprehension 
which at times, in the young and sus- 
ceptible, is accompanied by the physi- 
cal signs with which we attend the 
progress of some perilous adventure. 
It is an effect which the musician has 
it in his power to attain by many 
ways, by a fortissimo, by abrupt tran- 
sitions, by unusual progressions. 
Every approach to a climax has in it 
the suggestion of something impend- 
ing ; and when we are listening to the 
coda of an overture we are really ex- 
periencing, in greater or lesser degree, 
the same kind of emotion as that with 
which we watch a lifeboat struggling 
through the surf or a fireman crossing 
the burning rafters. Perhaps the 
nearest possible parallel to the musical 
enthusiast absorbed in Schumann or 
Chopin, is to be found in the gaping 
crowd watching a performer on the 
high trapeze. The comparison may 
appear more complimentary to the 
latter than to the former, but, as a 
fact, it is just to both. It must be 
added, however, that this kind of 
musical excitement belongs more espe- 
cially to the younger listener. There 
is an age at which our attitude to 
music alters, and after which we be- 
come critical and listen as to an echo 
of that which we heard in our youth. 
The intellectual elements retain their 
interest : we may recognise the great- 
ness of the workmanship even more 
fully ; but if we are perfectly candid 
we must admit to ourselves that the 
work no longer produces the same 
effect on us. While we talk of the 
work of a great master as being ever 
fresh, we are secretly sensible of the 
fact that it is no longer fresh to us. 
After the second or third hearing no 
piece of music is ever the same to us 
again. Ina great and complex work 
we may still for some time continue 
to discover the unexpected, but by the 
time we know it thoroughly it has 
become but an echo of its former self, 
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and we greet it with the faint smile 
with which we linger over the photo- 
graphs that remind us of the holidays 
of past years. 

With equal truth it may be said 
that the music of one generation does 
not produce quite the same effect on 
the next. When the prayer from Ros- 
sini’s “‘ Mosé” was first performed in 
Naples women fainted and men trem- 
bled. There is very little excitement 
to be got out of theprayer from “Mos¢” 
in the present day ; and perhaps fifty 
years hence even the overture to 
*Tannhiiuser” will be dry and cold. 
But this only shows how much of musi- 
cal impressiveness depends on this ele- 
ment of vague apprehension. Each 
generation, tired of the outworn de- 
vices which furnished its predecessor 
with excitement, demands newer and 
stranger effects to stimulate its emo- 
tions. As the devices of the classicist 
grow pale, the listening public de- 
mands a romantic school with new 
forms and strange progressions. The 
romantic school would, if some hearers 
had their way, be succeeded in turn by 
a chaotic school, and in the race for 
new sensations all vestige of artistic 
form would disappear. 

But fortunately for the permanence 
of musical art there is another element 
of prime importance in the power of 
sound. Man is not only a listening 
animal, he is also himself vocai ; and 
the human larynx furnishes the means 
of investing artificial sounds with the 
semblance of human passion. 

He who listens for the first time to 
persons conversing in an unknown 
tongue experiences a new sensation. 
At first he misreads the nature of his 
discovery and infers that the speakers 
are in the heat of passion ; but he pres- 
ently finds that he is simply listening 
to the cadence of human utterance 
which is going on all the time around 
him, unnoticed so long as the attention 
is directed to the meaning of the spoken 
word, but now brought into prominence 
by the fact that it is the only thing to 
which the attention can be directed. 
Much as the cadence of speech has 
been subdued by civilisation, there is 
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still sufficient left to make itself felt 
in the mouth of a great actor ora great 
orator ; and it is not difficult to imagine 
a time when our ancestors talked as 
our little children sometimes do now, 
in an approach to recitative. Upon 
this cadence of speech depends the 
emotional effect not of song merely, 
but of all intervals and progressions 
of artificial sounds. Many melodic 
devices are direct copies of human 
utterance ; many more are indirectly 
suggestive of different peculiarities of 
intonation under special modes of 
emotion. A portamento ascent to a 
higher pitch on the violin is a direct 
copy of human cadence, when the pas- 
sion of resistance is roused and the 
speaker is compelled to assert himself. 
A chromatic progression, even on a 
keyed instrument, suggests to us the 
cadence of speech under rising in- 
tensity of excitement. A passage in 
syncopation affects us as an echo of 
human utterance struggling under 
contending emotions. In fact every 
“voice,” whether of the solo instru- 
ment or in the orchestra, is constantly 
employing successions of sounds which 
are inseparably associated with the 
movement of human passions. For 
when the voice had once asserted 
itself as the means of communication 
between man and man, every sound, 
natural or artificial, came to be referred 
by association to the cadence of human 
utterance. Man discovered his sigh- 
ing in the breeze, his laughter in the 
ripples, his moaning in the tempest. 
But it was not until the frets were 
removed from the old viols that an 
instrument was found which could 
really reproduce the cadence of human 
utterance. Thenceforward the wail 
of suffering, the portamento of rising 
emotion, the vibrato of pleading, 
entered into the orchestra and became 
the primary realities of the world of 
artificial sound. This is the sense, 


and this the only sense, in which it is 
allowable to say that music expresses 
anything. Speaking strictly, music ex- 
presses nothing: it says not a word ; 
it cannot describe ; it bears no sort of 
relation to any event that ever hap- 
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pened, or to any passion that was ever 
suffered. But its material is that in 
which human passions have always 
been expressed, and almost all its de- 
vices are suggestive of the movement 
of human emotion ; not indeed of any 
definite emotion, but of the mode, or 
degree, or rate of excitation of passion 
in general. 

These three elements, the element 
of vastness, the element of unknown 
danger, the element of human utter- 
ance, together constitute the power by 
which sound moves our emotions. 
They by no means explain all our 
interest in a musical composition as a 
work of art. That is principally a 
matter of intellect and of training. It 
is quite possible to possess the suscepti- 
bility without the interest, and to 
acquire the interest with the smallest 
modicum of susceptibility. There are 
many, even among persons calling 
themselves musical, who are unable to 
listen to a single orchestral movement 
unless they are given some picture or 
story to connect it with. The taste 
for programme-music is an absolute 
proof of the fact that intellectual 
interest in a musical work is something 
essentially different from susceptibility 
to emotional impressions through the 
ear. 

Nor do the three elements offer any 
explanation of our pleasure in rhythm, 
or of our delight in certain harmonies, 
as those of the third and sixth. Both 
of these pleasures have a physical 
basis, but they have assumed their 
special forms under the pressure of 
civilisation. No doubt the present 
sum of our pleasures in music, as a 
complex whole, is very different from 
what it would have been if the three 
elements of its impressiveness had 
stood alone, without the reinforce- 
ments which come of intellect and 
civilisation. But they have not stood 
alone. They originally gave to arti- 
ficial sounds the power of exciting our 
emotions. When artificial sounds had 
acquired that power they became of 
themselves objects of interest to us. 
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They connected themselves with our 
lives, shared in our progress, and 
developed with us. Nowhere can we 
better trace this than in the sound of 
the bells. Apart from the element of 
vastness to which its emotional effect 
is due, there is nothing beautiful in 
the sound of a bell. Its strong and 
discordant overtones frequently pro- 
duce an uncertainty of intonation 
which is distressing to sensitive ears. 
Yet compared with other means of 
calling attention, with a foghorn or a 
steam-whistle, how poetical and full of 
meaning it seems by comparison! And 
the reason is clear. Its very peculi 
arities of intonation have given to the 
bell a personality ; history and legend 
have endowed it with the character of 
& warning voice. For centuries its 
sound has been the bearer of tidings : 
it has summoned the burghers to the 
market-place, the mourners to the bier, 
the brides to the altar, the worshippers 
to the shrine ; it has marked the flight 
of time; it has proclaimed the death 
of princes and the fate of empires ; it 
has given token of flood and fire, of 
invasion and rebellion ; it has mourned 
the bereavement of courtier and of 
peasant ; it has rung out more than a 
thousand old years; it has sent the 
tidings of victory or peace over the 
country-side. Its first note proclaims 
that some event has happened or is 
about to happen; it is the voice of 
conscience summoning the hearer to 
suspend his work for matters of life and 
death, of safety and truth and the 
common weal. “So Fate knocks at 
the door (So pocht das Schicksal an die 
Pforte),” was Beethoven’s comment on 
the bell-like phrase which opens the 
first movement of his C minor sym- 
phony. Whenever we hear the sound 
which has announced so many changes 
in human affairs, whether we hear it 
in actual life from some distant church- 
tower, or in the romantic world of 
music or drama, we become sensible 
of the presence of an unseen destiny. 
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MY PUPILS IN THE GREAT KARROO. 


* MaratspurG!” said the driver, 
pointing with his whip over the valley 
of the Plain. 

“ Where?” I asked. 

‘*Dere!” he nodded, as the four 
horses broke into a gallop, glad to 
have surmounted the long up-gradient 
through the sandy soil. 

I looked carefully over the expanse 
of the veld right up to the level-topped 
mountains on the horizon. A conical 
hill of regular geometrical contour 
lay, grey and isolated, on the carpet 
of Karroo grass in the middle-distance 
to the right, as if it had been left 
there by accident. Straight ahead a 
few red and white objects, like bricks, 
were visible, with a cluster apparently 
of little toy-trees. ‘“ Where?” I re- 
peated. “My eyes are pretty good, 
but 1 can’t see it.” 

The driver nodded again. He knew 
no English, or next to none. “ Yah! 
Alf-hour !”’ 

I tried once more. Half an hour, 
say, four miles ; it could not be away 
over there, then, by those mountains. 
From the box-seat of the mail-cart 
[ described an imaginary semi-circle 
with a radius of four miles, and 
searched backwards and _ forwards 
along this curve till i could have 
sworn there was no Maraisburg on it 
or near it. The driver nudged me 
with his elbow, and pointed with his 
long whip over the ears of the off- 
leader. He was aiming straight at 
the little collection of objects in the 
foreground, apparently about half a 
mile away. I looked at him half in 
derision, half in awe. “Surely you 
don’t mean that ?” 

“Yah, yah! 
hour ! ” 

These little playthings were indeed 
real houses and trees, only farther, 
much farther off than they seemed. 
The illusion (presenting as small and 
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near objects really remote and large) 
was due to the extreme dryness and 
clearness of the atmosphere on the 
elevated plains of the north-eastern 
Karroo, and to the unsuspected mag- 
uitude of the scale on which Nature 
had built. That back scene of moun- 
tains was thirty miles away ; that 
conical hillock at least fifteen, and a 
thousand feet high ; that little cluster 
of toys was the important village of 
Maraisburg, connected by telegraph 
with Cradock and Cape Town, and 
boasting a town-hall, a school, a 
Dutch Reformed Church, and a hotel. 

Whipping up the leaders, we drove 
in considerable style to the gates of 
the hotel-yard, and alighted, stiff and 
weary with the thirty-five miles’ drive. 
I inquired at the bar if Mr. Van 
Breda had been heard of. “ Oh, yes,” 
was the answer. “Mr. Van Breda 
drove in to meet you on Monday. 
Probably he will be here again to 
morrow.” Clearly they knew who I 
was. It was a comfort, too, to find 
that one person, at least, in the Great 
Karroo could speak English. “Can I 
have a bed here, and something to 
eat?” “Yes. Will you step this 
way!” Except for the omission of 
the superfluous ‘“Sir,’’ I might have 
been in an English inn. I stepped 
that way, and sat down to rest in a 
comfortable parlour. After my seven 
hours’ jolt from Cradock I was disin- 
clined to explore the town, which, 
indeed, I had been examining for the 
last two howrs through an inverted 
telescope, as it were, and had really 
seen all there was to see. The view 
had never altered for a dozen miles 
or so. We seemed to be no nearer 
the mountain or the conical hill, 
Maraisburg itself, “sitting,” as the 


Dutch say, in the middle of the veld, 
with no house or road or tree visible 
for a space of ten miles round, seemed 
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hardly real. I felt as if I had been 
caught up by a Genius, and planted in 
some unknown land. 

The truth was less romantic. I had 
come out to the Cape on medical 
advice, to avoid the winter climate 
of England ; and had applied for, and 
obtained through the kindness of the 
Superintendent of Education at Cape 
Town, a situation as tutor, or school- 
master, in the family of Mr. Van 
Breda, a Dutchman, in the healthiest 
part of the Colony. Such teaching as 
I had done hitherto had not been 
elementary; still, I undertook the 
task with few misgivings at first. Of 
the number and age of my pupils I 
had no idea, and could only guess 
at the subjects which I should be 
required to teach. “Take your gun 
with you,” said the Superintendent- 
General ; “ the work will be nothing.” 
I had no gun; but as to the work I 
am constrained to observe that the 
Superintendent-General was mistaken. 

It happened that I had been 
entrusted by a chance travelling- 
acquaintance with a letter for a 
leading citizen of Maraisburg, a black- 
smith and wheelwright by trade. To 
his forge I accordingly repaired next 
morning, and met with a _ hearty 
welcome. He was English, that is 
of English, not Dutch, descent, and 
bore the mysterious name of Harris. 
Of course he was acquainted with my 
business. “I'd sooner be anything 
than a schoolmaster,” he said, a senti- 
ment by no means rare; “ but you'll 
find Mr. Van Breda a very nice 
gentleman.” I had formed the same 
idea from his letter to me ; and it was 
pleasant to hear the impression con- 
firmed. Just then a light spring-cart 
with a canvas hood and two horses 
drove quickly past, and pulled up at 
the post-office on the opposite side of 
the square, or market-place, of which 
the village consisted. 

“There he is!” said my friend. I 
turned out of the forge, and went to 
meet Mr. Van Breda as he walked 
across the open space. We shook 
hands in the middle of it. Mr. Van 
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Breda was a short, though well-built 
man, with a grey beard, and, in con- 
trast to most of the Dutchmen I had 
seen, very well dressed. 

“TI am afraid you drove in for me 
on Monday,” I said. 

“That doesn’t matter,’ he replied 
with an excellent English accent. “I 
drive in every week ; I, or one of my 
sons. If you will be ready Ill start 
in about an hour.” 

Here he left me and I returned 
to the hotel to pay my bill. In an 
hour Mr. Van Breda drove up; my 
luggage was hoisted into the cart, the 
blacksmith shouted “So long!” from 
his forge, and we were off. The cart 
rocked and swayed on its light springs 
as we drove across the veld, on or off 
the track, according as it was smoother 
or rougher than the adjoining country. 
“Smoke?” said Mr. Van Breda, 
handing me a great pouch full of Boer 
tobacco. I filled my pipe with diffi- 
culty, cannoning repeatedly against 
my companion during the process ; 
for I had no third hand to hold on by. 
We started a spring-buck or two as we 
drove along, to my intense excitement, 
even Mr. Van Breda being moved 
to point them out with the whip as 
they leaped gracefully to the shelter 
of some bush. He said very little, 
and smoked incessantly for two hours 
or more. Having come six hundred 
miles from Cape Town to teach, I was 
curious to know at least the number 
of my pupils and what they were 
expected to learn. I had pictured to 
myself three or four shambling farm- 
lads coming indoors for an hour or 
two every morning to do sums in 
long division, and to learn to read 
English out of a horn-book. As Mr. 
Van Breda volunteered no information 
on this matter, I took occasion, on his 
making some remark about his chil- 
dren, to ask how many he had. 

“T am almost ashamed to tell you,” 
he answered with a twinkle of humour 
in his kind blue eyes. “ My first wife 
had four. We have had twelve since ; 
but I lost my little Adriana a year 
ago. The others, thank God, are well 
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and strong. The doctor says there 
isn’t a family so healthy for forty 
miles round.” 

My mental picture of the three or 
four hobbledehoys now shifted, dis- 
solved, and reformed itself into a 
more regular and imposing vision. 
Methought I saw before me a row of 
fifteen lads, ranged in descending scale 
of magnitude from six feet high to 
three, each one of them thirsting for 
instruction proportioned to his height. 
““They do not all go to school,” added 
Mr. Van Breda. A sense of relief 
came over me, to be suddenly dis- 
turbed. For now, for the first time, 
the thought occurred that it was very 
unlikely this large family consisted of 
boys alone. Perhaps I should have to 
teach girls as well; perhaps even 
grown-up young ladies! The thought 
was eminently disquieting. Boys, at 
any rate English boys, I knew by 
experience that I could manage, in 
time of need, by working on their 
feelings, or, in extreme cases, by 
physical castigation, But with girls 
the latter expedient was out of the 
question, and even the former seemed 
to be fraught with unknown perils. 
Besides, though I might exhibit an 
adamantine firmness with boys, in the 
hands of a class of young ladies I felt 
that I should be as wax. I dared not 
ask Mr. Van Breda if he had any 
daughters. 

Doubts on this head were soon set 
at rest. Rounding the shoulder of a 
low rocky eminence we were greeted 
by a burst of happy voices; and a 
swarm of children jumped, clambered, 
and fell froma gate on which they had 
been perched, and ran shouting to meet 
us. Beautiful children they were, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired, and as active 
as gazelles ; three boys and two girls, 
the eldest girl about ten years old. 
Mr. Van Breda drove quickly past, 
saluting with his whip, and then 
slackened his pace down to give them 
a chance ; for, needless to say, they were 
racing after us at the top of their 
speed. The smaller girl quickly out- 
stripped the rest. 


Perhaps I may venture here to re- 
cord my opinion that it is not given to 
many girls, even if quite young and 
perfectly formed, to look well running 
at full speed. The drapery is either 
too long for perfect freedom, or too 
scant for perfect grace. If there isa 
margin, it is an extremely narrow one, 
and rarely hit. Possibly Atalanta 
was an exception ; but there is almost 
invariably present in the mind of the 
spectator a disturbing impression of 
too much knee. This child and her 
movements were a joy to behold. 

‘Some of the little ones,” said her 
father, pretending to whip up the 
horses, and to signal a farewell to his 
little daughter with a movement of 
his shoulder and wrist. She seemed 
to redouble her speed. The way that 
little figure in the light blue frock got 
over the ground, half dazzled by the 
setting sun which lit up her face and 
her streaming golden hair, was a sight 
for sore eyes. 

She gained on us, caught us up, and 
held on for a minute to the cart. 
‘She'll get in somehow ; trust Winnie 
for that,” said her father, without 
drawing rein. I did not believe she 
would try ; but sure enough, I saw a 
look of determination come into her 
face, and putting forth a quite remark- 
able effort of strength, she hauled her- 
self bodily over the rail, and plumped 
down, flushed and panting, at the bot- 
tom of the cart. “ Halloa!”’ said her 
father, looking round, ‘*‘ where did you 
come from?” 

“Oh, I got in, father,” she answered 
in Dutch. 

The ceremony of introduction over, 
we stopped to allow the others to come 
up. They swarmed in like the Bishop 
of Bingen’s rats, and took their seats, 
not without fighting among the little 
boys, on and under our knees. I have no 
indiscriminate fondness for children. 
They are often, boys especially, dirty or 
ill-behaved, or idiotic, or ugly. These 
children, however, were very agree- 
able. Still I hoped [ should not be 
required to teach them. 

In this trim we drove up to the 
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low, one-storied 


house, a 
building, with a verandah along the 


square, 


front. Out-buildings lay scattered 
round on the veld; and hard by, but 
not contiguous to the farm-buildings, 
was a large rectangular garden of 
four or five acres enclosed by a wall. 
Two or three hundred yards away 
were the kraa/s for housing the sheep 
and goats at night; and two flocks, 
each numbering many hundreds of 
sheep and goats respectively, and each 
preceded by a goat as big as a don- 
key, the rear being brought up by 
shouting Kafir shepherds, were march- 
ing home to bed. No paths, trees, 
or fences were anywhere visible. 
In fact the only fence on the farm 
was the one that bounded it, which 
was made of wire, and was, Mr. Van 
Breda told me, thirty miles long. A 
square of this perimeter would enclose 
thirty-seven thousand acres ; at least 
there was plenty of room to knock 
about without trespassing. A few 
immense ostriches were grazing near 
the house. 

We drove round to the front, and 
drew up. Two youths of about sixteen 
appeared and took the horses’ heads. 
The little ones tumbled out, and we 
elders followed with somewhat less 
celerity. Mr. Van Breda introduced 
his two sons to me. There was little 
of the gawky hobbledehoy about them. 
In a few quiet words they greeted me 
withthe unaffected courtesy of well-bred 
grown men ; and at once outspanned, 
or unharnessed the horses, and jumping 
on their backs rode them off to water 
at a rain-dam. Mr. Van Breda, pre- 
ceding me into a well-furnished dining- 
room with a large mahogany table, 
unlocked the sideboard door, drew 
forth a bottle of Schnapps, and having 
offered it to me, filled his glass, and, 
after a fashion as old as Olympus, 
pledged me welcome in Dutch. 

My luggage was carried by Kafirs 
through to my bedroom, as we re-lit 
our pipes and sat down, one on either 
side of the table, to smoke in silence. 
Being now installed as tutor to a 
family of Dutch Boers my curiosity to 
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learn what and whom I was expected 
to teach, and for how long each day. 
grew keener and keener. At length I 
broached the subject to Mr. Van Breda. 
The first piece of information I ex- 
tracted was that I should not be ex- 
pected to begin till Monday, to-morrow 
being Saturday ; the second, that the 
regulation number of hours was five 
a day. After a decent interval I 
ventured to inquire of my host how 
many of his olive-branches it would be 
my privilege to train. He tried to 
calculate, but, failing, appealed to his 
wife. Mrs. Van Breda enumerated 
them glibly,—eight. The prospect was 
still bafiling. How to teach eight 
children, ranging from seventeen years 
to four, half-a-dozen different subjects 
simultaneously, I knew no more than 
the man in the moon. I felt like an 
impostor, and quailed before Mr. Van 
Breda’s friendly and steadfast eye. 
Still the thing had to be done somehow ; 
and after all I was probably as well 
qualified to do it as the next stranger. 
Saturday and Sunday passed quietly 
enough—a ride in the ve/d, a service, 
according to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, at which I officiated as pianist, 
and hymns were lustily sung in unison, 
Mr. Van Breda alone improvising a 
bass,—these were the chief incidents. 
The children, I found, were shy, and 
talked Dutch among themselves, their 
English vocabulary being very limited. 
There was a school-room, with maps 
hanging on the walls, desks and books 
in different stages of disintegration, 
very like an untidy village school- 
room of the old type at home. My 
spirits fell somewhat when I was in- 
troduced to it by my employer. 
Monaay came, and there we 
assembled at 9 a.m., the children 
taking their seats and rummaging 
in their desks in a sedate and _ busi- 
ness-like manner which made me feel 
smaller than ever. I stood in the 
middle, with my hands in my pockets, 
smiling blandly. This, however, was 
clearly not what I had been hired for ; 
something more than that must be 
done, and for five mortal hours daily. 
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The ditticulty was to make a start. I 
decided to begin by frowning slightly, 
sitting down composedly at my desk, 
and calling over names. I took out a 
slip of paper and began: “I think 
before proceeding to business, I will 
take down your names in order of age, 
if you will kindly give them to me, 
with the several dates of your birth.” 
They were all exceedingly polite, but, 
with the exception of the two elder 
boys, had no sort of idea what I was 
talking about. I began with the 
eldest, the grave and manly youth to 
whom | had been first introduced on 
my arrival. “ Your name, I think, is 
Tommy, is it not? Will you please 
tell me your age, and what you know.” 
Tommy told me his full name, that he 
was seventeen years of age ; and that 
with Mr. Mackintosh (their last tutor) 
he had done history, geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, 
and ~~ _ Latin. This news was 
encouraging. Willie, aged sixteen, 
had done much the same. Both these 
were in for the highest standard. 
After Willie there was a big gap. 
The rest were little ones, very imper- 
fectly acquainted with English, or not 
at all; extraordinarily well-behaved, 
but ignorant, apparently, not only of 
their ages, but of their very names. 
Luckily Mrs. Van Breda dropped in, 
and helped me out with the remainder 
of the list, which wound up with 
** Alexander, aged four ; accomplish- 
ments, 0, 2, ox.” 

It is strange how much easier we 
find things than we expected, after 
onee attacking the apparently impos- 
sible. 1 started Tommy and Willie 
reading geography and _ consulting 
their single atlas, which they did with 
their heads close together and the 
lowest possible whispering in their 
native tongue ; wrote copies for Esther, 
Benjamin, and Ida ; set my little blue- 
eyed friend, Winnie, a compound 
addition sum on a slate (which she 
did correctly and quickly, and then 
pulled some treasures out of her 
drawer, and sat playing with them, as 
good as gold); and taking a small 
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white-haired boy on either knee, 
opened a tattered First Standard 
Reading-Book, and plunged into the 
exiguous history of Ann, her pan, her 
fan, and her man. 

Not to enlarge, however, on the dry 
details of elementary teaching, suffice 
it to say that after a few days I got 
into the swing of it, acquired in a 
measure the knack of keeping them 
all more or less busily employed ; gave 
the elder boys extra hours in Latin 
and history, taught the little girls to 
play the piano; in short, worked 
pretty hard for my salary, and got a 
good salary for my pains. 

The chief recreation was riding. 
Every one had a horse. The little ones 
thought nothing of catching a bare- 
backed steed in the ve/d, clambering 
miraculously on to its back, to the 
number of four or so, and cantering 
pleasantly home, the sternmost. slip- 
ping off occasionally behind. No one 
ever went anywhere on foot ; indeed 
there was nowhere, so to say, to go, 
nothing but ve/d stretching away to 
the mountains already described. A 
rider leaving the homestead and gallop- 
ing away, in almost any direction, 
rode on and on till he was out of sight, 
not hidden by intervening objects or 
irregularities of level, but diminishing 
and tinally lost to view through distance 
alone. At one point, it is true, the 
incurving of the barrier of the Storm- 
berg Mountains brought an apparently 
precipitous cliff of eight hundred feet 
in height within a distance of five or 
six miles from the house ; and on the 
verge of this ridge a horseman out- 
lined against the sky would be dis- 
cernible on a clear day, disappearing 
suddenly as he quitted the edge. Else- 
where he melted insensibly away, be- 
coming gradually indistinguishable 
from the patchy ground of low Karroo 
bush broken only by narrow water- 
courses or stretches of bare sandy 
earth. We often rode up this declivity 
on a Saturday (it was not really a cliff) 
to visit our next door neighbour, a 
relative and tenant of Mr. Van Breda, 
who lived in immense solitude with 
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his 
thousands of sheep and goats on the 
higher mountain land. The view from 
his homestead, about five thousand 
feet above the sea, was grand if 


wife and children and tended 


monotonous. Beyond our own famil- 
iar amphitheatre of flat-topped moun- 
tains could be seen another range, 
and sometimes yet a third, still further, 
looming dimly sixty miles away. 
Here was the scene of the exploits of 
Gordon Cumming, that mighty hunter ; 
here, but yesterday, the lions, giraffes, 
and gnus were roaming, to vanish 
at the advent of civilised man. Spring- 
buck and one or two smaller kinds of 
antelope were still plentiful, and went 
down, when venison was desired, before 
Tommy’s patient rifle, to be there and 
then disembowelled and carried home 
slung across his horse’s_ withers. 
Baboons were often heard barking 
and seen scrambling about the rocks ; 
jackals howled nightly from the water- 
courses ; leopards, called in South 
Africa tigers, made occasional depre- 
dations on the flocks; and vultures 
circled continually round the apex of 
the conical bill. 

Occasional diversion was found in 
an ostrich-drive. On the spacious 
farm, or rather estate, of Mr. Van 
Breda the ostriches roamed at will; 
not indeed indigenous to this part of 
Africa, but practically wild. When 
ostrich-farming was in its prime some 
thirty years ago they had been im- 
ported at vast expense from the north. 
Every eight months or so, as the 
feathers matured, as many as could be 
circumvented were caught and plucked, 
Incessantly galloping for many miles 
over the veld in ever-lessening arcs we 
gradually drove them inwards to the 
mouth of a funnel-shaped pen. Here 
they were separately secured like 
horses in a box, deprived of their tail 
and wing feathers, and set free, dis- 
mantled, humiliated, naked, and, I 
grieve to say, bleeding as well. The 
strength of these birds is something 
prodigious. We have all read, with 
more or less of scepticism, of their 
carrying boys upon their backs. I 
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have myself seen, and close at hand, a 
hen-ostrich running freely with a full- 
grown Kafir, of not less than ten stone 


weight, astride on her back. They 
are dangerous, too, at times; for 


though powerless in neck and beak an 
ostrich possesses formidable weapons 
of offence in his great legs and two- 
toed feet. A raking forward kick 
delivered by an ostrich has been known 
to rip a man clean open ; as any one 
will readily believe who has seen the 
heavy nails, and the enormous muscles 
of their thighs. It is commonly said 
by those who know, that a kick from 
an ostrich is as bad as a kick from a 
horse. 

One old cock-bird, quite seven feet 
high as he walked with bent and 
oscillating neck (who was not above 
poking his head through the larder- 
window, and stealing anything that 
came handy), haunted the immediate 
vicinity of our homestead, and had 
established quite a reign of terror 
there. It was not only that no other 
male bird dared to come within a mile 
of him; we ourselves were secretly 
afraid to walk from the house to the 
garden if he was anywhere in the 
direct path, preferring, when any 
specious pretext offered, to make a 
considerable round or otherwise to 
stay at home. It must be admitted 
that this solitary bird had never been 
known to attack any one; but if an 
ostrich does make for you, as Mr. Van 
Breda in heartfelt tones assured me, 
there is no use in facing him (unless 
you happened to be armed with a long 
forked clothes-prop), and, if possible, 
less use in running away. The only 
thing to do is to lie down flat on your 
face in a gutter, if such refuge be 
attainable, and to let him dance on 
you, trample and scrape you until he 
is tired. An ostrich cannot kick 
severely near the level of the ground. 
When Mr. Van Breda told me these 
things I asked him how much he 
thought a full-grown ostrich would 
weigh ; he said about two hundred 
pounds. We were walking from the 
garden to the house when we held this 
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conversation, and the ostrich was not 
far off. I shall never forget it. 

I had many an interesting talk 
with Mr. Van Breda concerning the 
relations of sentiment existing between 
the English and the Dutch of South 
Africa. That no ill-feeling exists, no 
trace of resentment or of scornful exul- 
tation has survived or followed our 
ill-considered action and crushing 
defeat at Majuba Hill, can by no 
means be affirmed. And even if there 
were, during the last ninety years 
since the annexation of the Colony, no 
record of injuries inflicted at our 
hands upon the Dutch, they might 
well be excused for remembering that 
the Colony was settled by them and 
not by us; and that after being held 
alternately by the French and the 
English at the time of the Revolution- 
ary War, it was summarily, nay, 
fraudulently, appropriated by the latter 
at its close. Notwithstanding their 
wholesale treks, or demigrations 
northwards into the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, the Dutch still 
constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of Cape Colony ; and their treat- 
ment by the English has been neither 
so conciliatory nor so straightforward 
as to obliterate the feeling that they 
are subject to an alien race. Mr. Van 
Breda himself repeatedly disclaimed 
all recognition of race difference. He 
was, as he said, an English subject, 
and English, in all due measure, in 
sympathies and ideas. But the very 
assertion of this large-heartedness bore 
witness to the fact that it was far 
from universal. Unquestionably, by 
some of his less enlightened country- 
men, I, as an Englishman, was looked 
upon askance; and I have heard 
snatches of rhymes derisive or de- 
preciatory of the English on the 
innocent lips of many a Dutch child. 
These things, however, are a symptom 
rather of what was than of what is 
now. The problem of the ultimate 
destiny of the Republic is, no doubt, a 
grave one; and it may be that some 
infection of bitterness arising from 
unhappy relations there will spread 
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beyond the Orange and the Kei. 
But if trouble be happily averted in 
the North, the Dutchman will soon 
become, if he is not so already, as 
loyal a subject of the Queen as may 
be found in any part of her Colonial 
Empire. 

Here, in the outskirts of civili- 
sation, in a land of boundless 
plain, we seem to see revived the 
pastoral simplicity of the ancient 
patriarchal days. Dwelling almost 
literally every man beneath his own 
vine, and every man beneath his own 
fig-tree, the settlers realise at present 
the blessings of prosperity and peace. 
Their quivers full, for the most part, 
of stalwart sons, they will not be 
afraid, they have not been afraid, to 
speak with their enemies in the gate. 
The Ten Commandments are their rule 
of life, and of these the fifth is not 
least perfectly kept Indeed the 
respectful and childlike obedience 
rendered by grown men and women 
to mother as well as to father, recalls 
that grand simplicity of manners 
which some historians attribute to 
the early uncorrupted days of the 
Roman Republic. 

But I am wandering too far afield. 
The sun has set, the Stormberg Moun- 
tains, purple-dyed, stand outlined on 
a sereen of palest orange, merging 
through sweet shades of green into 
the deep and darkening azure of the 
evening sky. Two limpid planets, 
Jupiter and Venus, gleam gloriously 
from their opal setting in the West, 
and pale the lustre of the Southern 
Cross. Beneath, the great expanse 
has suddenly been swept with gloom. 
But whut is this? the sky, the very 
air is growing bright again! Plain 
and mountain are re-lit with colour ; 
a golden gleam suffuses earth and 
heaven, and shines curiously upon the 
face of my companion. The cause of 
this afterglow others may explain. 
[1 only know it happens, and is 
happening now. But even as I write, 
it passes, Night folds her dusky 
wings, and settles on the Great 
Karroo, 
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THE BRUISED SERPENT. 


Some hold that our abhorrence of 
the serpent tribe, the undiscriminat- 
ing feeling that involves the innocent 
with the harmful, is instinctive in 
man. Many primitive, purely animal 
promptings and impulses survive in 
us, of which, they argue, this may be 
one. It is common knowledge that 
the sight of a serpent affects many 
persons, and especially Europeans, in 
a sudden and violent manner, with a 
tremor and tingling of the nerves, 
like a million messages of startling 
import flying from the centre of 
intelligence to all outlying parts of 
the bodily kingdom ; and these sensa- 
tions of alarm, horror and disgust, 
are, in most cases, accompanied or 
instantly followed by an access of 
fury, a powerful impulse to crush the 
offensive reptile to death. The com- 
monness of the feeling and its violence, 
so utterly out of proportion to the 
danger to be apprehended, do certainly 
give it the appearance of a_ true 
instinctive impulse ; nevertheless, such 
appearance may be deceptive. Fear, 
however it may originate, is, of ail 
emotions, the least rational; and the 
actions of a person greatly excited by 
it will most nearly resemble those of 
the lower animals. 

Darwin, on the slightest evidence, 
affirms that monkeys display an in- 
stinetive or inherited fear of snakes. 
There are many who would think any 
further inquiry into the matter super- 
fluous; for, they would argue, if 
monkeys fear snakes in that way, 
then assuredly we, developed monkeys, 
must regard them with a feeling 
identical in character and origin. To 
be able thus to skim with the dragon- 
fly’s easy grace and celerity over dark 
and possibly unfathomable questions 
is a very engaging accomplishment, 
and, apparently a very popular one. 


What is done with ease will always 
be done with pleasure ; and what can 
be easier than to argue in this fashion ? 
Fear of snakes is merely another ex- 
ample of historical memory, recalling 
a time when man, like his earliest 
ancestors the anthropoid apes, was 
sylvan and solitary ; a mighty climber 
of trees, whose fingers were frequently 
bitten by birds’-nesting colubers, and 
who was occasionally swallowed entire 
by colossal serpents of arboreal habits. 

The instinctive fear of enemies, 
although plainly traceable in insects, 
with some other creatures low in the 
organic scale, is exceedingly rare 
among the higher vertebrates; so 
rare indeed as to incline any-one who 
has made a real study of their actions 
to doubt its existence. It is certain 
that zoological writers are in the 
habit of confusing instinctive, or in- 
herited, with traditional fear, the last 
being the fear of an enemy which the 
young learn from their parents, or 
other adults they associate with. 
Fear is contagious ; the alarm of the 
adults communicates itself to the 
young, with the result that the object 
that excited it remains thereafter one 
of terror. Not only in this matter 
of snakes and monkeys, but with 
regard to other creatures, Darwin 
lays it down that in the higher ver- 
tebrates the habit of fear of any 
particular enemy quickly becomes 
instinctive ; and this false inference 
has been accepted without question 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer who is obliged 
to study nature in books, and is con- 
sequently to some extent at the mercy 
of those who write them. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that any 
error bearing on the face of it the 
image and superscription of either 
one or both of these joint monarchs 
in the kingdom of mind is sure to 
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circulate freely and widely. Nor 
does it pass current with ordinary 


persons only, with the very large, 


majority who do not observe for 
themselves, and whose placid brains 
never experience the “little agitation 
called thought,” but also with those 
of nobler quality. 

It is frequently stated in narratives 
of travel in the less settled portioris 
of North America that all domestic 
animals, excepting the pig, have an 
instinctive dread of the rattlesnake ; 
that they know its whirring sound, and 
are also able to smell it at some dis- 
tance, and instantly come to a dead 
halt, trembling with agitation. The 
fear is a fact; but why should 
it be instinctive? Some time ago, 
while reading over again a very de- 
lightful book of travels, I came to a 
passage descriptive of the acute sense 
of smell and sagacity of the native 
horse ; and the writer, as an instance 
in point, related that frequently, when 
riding at a swift pace across country 
on a dark night, over ground made 
dangerous by numerous concealed 
burrows, his beast had swerved aside 
suddenly, as if he had trod on a snake. 
His sense of smell had warned him in 
time of some grass-covered kennel in 
the way. But that image of the snake, 
introduced to give a more vivid idea of 
the animal’s action in swerving aside, 
was false ; and because of its falseness, 
and the want of observation it be- 
trayed, the charm of the passage was 
sensibly diminished. For not once nor 
twice, but many times it has happened 
to me, in that very country so graphiec- 
ally described in the book, while 
travelling ata swinging gallop in the 
bright daylight, that my horse has 
trodden on a basking serpent, and has 
swerved not at all, nor appeared 
conscious of a living fleshy thing that 
yielded to his unshod hoof. Passing 
on I have thrown back a glance to see 
my victim writhing on the ground, 
and hoped that it was bruised only, 
not broken, nor fatally injured, like 
the serpent of the Roman poet’s simile 
over which the brazen chariot wheel 
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has passed. Yet if the rider saw it, 
—saw it, I mean, before the accident, 
although too late for any merciful 
action—the horse must have seen it. 
The reason he did not swerve was 
because serpents are very abundant 
in that country, in the proportion of 
about thirty harmless individuals to 
one that is venomous; consequently it 
is a rare thing for a horse to be bitten ; 
and the serpentine form is familiar and 
excites no fear in him. He saw the 
reptile lying just in his way, motionless 
in the sunlight, “lit with colour like 
a rock with flowers,’ and it caused 
no emotion, and was no more to him 
than the yellow and purple blossoms 
he trampled upon at every yard. 

It is not the same in the western 
prairies of North America. Venomous 
serpents are relatively more abundant 
there, and grow larger, and their bite is 
more dangerous. The horse learns to 
fear them, especially the rattlesnake, on 
account of its greater power, its slug- 
gish habits, and warning faculties. 
The sound of the rattle calls up the 
familiar ophidian image to his mind ; 
and when the rattle has failed to sound, 
the smell will often serve as a warning ; 
which is not strange, when we consider 
that even man, with his feeble olfactory 
sense, is sometimes able to discover 
the presence of a rattlesnake, even 
at a distance of several feet, by means 
of its powerful musky effluvium. The 
snake-eating savages of Queensland 
track their game by the slight scent 
it leaves on the ground in travelling, 
which is quite inperceptible to 
Europeans. In the same way the 
horse is said to smell wolves, and to 
exhibit instinctive terror when they 
are still at a distance and invisible. 
The terror is not instinctive. The 
horses of the white settlers on some 
frontier lands, exposed to frequent 
attacks from savages, smell the 


coming enemy, and fly in panic before 
he makes his appearance ; yet when 
horses are taken from the savages and 
used by the whites, these, too, after a 
time, learn to show terror at the smell 
The hunter 


of their former masters. 
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Selous, as a result of ten years of 
observation while engaged in the 
pursuit of big game in the heart of 
Africa, affirms that the horse has no 
instinctive fear of the lion ; if he has 
never been mauled nor attacked by 
them, nor associated with horses that 
have learnt from experience or tradition 
to dread them, he exhibits no more fear 
of lions than of zebras and camelopards. 
The fact is, the horse fears, in different 
regions, the lion, wolf, puma, Red-skin 
and rattlesnake, just as the burnt child 
dreads the fire. 

So much for this view. On the 
other hand our enmity to the serpent, 
which often exists together with a 
mythic and anthropomorphic belief in 
the serpent’s enmity to us, might be 
regarded as purely traditional, having 
its origin in the Scriptural narrative 
of man’s disobedience and expulsion 
from Paradise. Whether we believe 
with theologians that our great spirit- 
ual enemy was the real tempter, who 
merely made use of the serpent’s form 
as a convenient disguise in which to 
approach the woman ; or take, without 
gloss, the simple story as it stands in 
Genesis, which only says that the 
serpent was the most subtle of all 
things made and the sole cause of our 
undoing, the result for the creature is 
equally disastrous. A mark is set 
upon him: “ Because thou hast done 
this thing thou art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the 
field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of 
thy life: and 1 will place enmity 
between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed ; and it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise its heel.” This prophecy, so far 
as it tells against the creature, has 
been literally fulfilled. 

The Satanic theory concerning 
snakes,—that ‘“ destructive delusion,” 
which, Sir Thomas Brown shrewdly 
remarks, “hath much enlarged the 
opinion of their mischief,”—makes it 
necessary for the theologian to believe 
not only that the serpent of Paradise 
before its degradation walked erect on 
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two legs, as the Fathers taught,— 
some going so far as to give it a 
beautiful head as well as a ready 
tongue—but also that after the devil 
had cast aside the temporary coil 
something of his demoniac spirit 
remained thereafter in it, to be trans- 
mitted by inheritance, like a variation 
in structure or a new instinct, to its 
remotest descendants. There is the 
further objection, although not an im- 
portant one, that it would be unjust 
to aftlict the serpent so grievously for 
a crime of which it had only been 
made the involuntary agent. 

Believers in an instinct in man ini- 
mical to the serpent, might still argue 
that the Scriptural curse only goes to 
show that this reptile was already held 
in general abhorrence,—that, in fact, 
the feeling suggested the fable. That 
the fable had some such origin is 
probable, but we are just as far from 
an instinct as ever. The general 
feeling of mankind, or, at any rate, of 
the leading men during the earliest 
civilised periods of which we have any 
knowledge, was one of veneration, 


even of love, for the serpent. The 
Jews alone were placed by their 
monotheistic doctrine in direct an- 


tagonism to all nature-worshippers 
and idolators. In their leaders (pro- 
phets and priests) the hatred of the 
heathen and of heathen modes of 
thought was kept alive, and constantly 
fanned into a fierce flame, by the pre- 
valent tendency in the common people 
to revert to the surrounding older and 
lower forms of religion which were 
more in harmony with their mental 
condition. The proudest boast of 
their highest intellects was that they 
had never bowed in reverence, or 
kissed their hand to anything in nature. 
In such circumstances it was wnavoid- 
able that the specific object (rock, or 
tree, or animal) singled out for wor- 
ship, or for superstitious veneration, 
should to some extent become involved 
in the feeling first excited against the 
worshipper. If the Jews hated the 
serpent with a peculiarly bitter hatred, 
it was doubtless because all others 








looked on it as a sacred animal, an 
incarnation of the Deity. The chosen 
people had also been its worshippers 
at an earlier period, as the Bible 
shows ; and, while hating it, they 
still retained the old belief, intimately 
connected with serpent-worship every- 
where, in the creature’s preternatural 
subtlety and wisdom. The priests of 
other Eastern nations introduced it 
into their sacred rites and mysteries ; 
the Jewish priests introduced it his- 
torically into the Garden of Eden to 
account for man’s transgression and 
fall. “ Be ye wise as serpents,” was a 
saying of the deepest significance. In 
Europe men were anciently taught by 
the Druids to venerate the adder ; 
then the Jews (or Jewish books) 
taught them toabhor it. To my way 
of thinking neither blessing nor 
cursing came by instinct. 

It may be added here that there are 
many authenticated instances of chil- 
dren becoming attached to snakes and 
makiug pets of them. The solution of 
a question of this kind is sometimes to 
be found in the child-mind. My ex- 
perience is that when young children 
see this creature, its strange appearance 
and manner of progression, so unlike 
those of other animals known to them, 
affect them with amazement and a 
sense of mystery ; and that they fear 
it just as they would fear any other 
strange thing. Monkeys are doubtless 
affected in much the same way ; al- 
though, in a state of nature, where they 
inhabit forests abounding with the 
larger constrictors and venomous tree- 
snakes, it is highly probable that they 
also possess a traditional fear of the 
serpent form, It would be strange if 
they did not. The experiment of pre- 
senting a caged monkey with a serpent 
carefully wrapped up in a newspaper, 
and watching his behaviour when he 
gravely opens the parcel, expecting 
to find nothing more wonderful than 
the familiar sponge-cake or succulent 
banana—well, such an experiment has 
been recorded in half a hundred im- 
portant scientific works, and out of 
respect to one’s masters one ought to 
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endeavour not to smile when read- 
ing it. 

A third view might be taken, which 
would account for our feeling towards 
the serpent without either instinct or 
tradition. Extreme fear of all ophid- 
ians might simply result from a vague 
knowledge of the fact that some kinds 
are venomous ; that, in some rare cases, 
death follows swiftly on their bite ; 
and that, not being sutliciently intel- 
ligent to distinguish the noxious from 
the innocuous,—at all events while 
under the domination of a sudden 
violent emotion—we destroy them all 
alike; thus adopting Herod’s rough 
and ready method of ridding his city 
of one inconvenient babe by a general 
slaughter of innocents. 

It might be objected that in Europe, 
where animosity to the serpent is 
greatest, death from snake-bite is 
hardly to be feared; that Fontana’s 
six thousand experiments with the 
viper, showing how small is the amount 
of venom possessed by this species, how 
rarely it has the power to destroy 
human life, have been before the world 
for a century. And although it must 
be admitted that Fontana’s work is 
not in the hand of every peasant, the 
fact remains that death from snake- 
bite is a rare thing in Europe, prob- 
ably not more than one person losing 
his life from this cause for every two 
hundred and fifty who perish by hydro- 
phobia, of all forms of death the most 
terrible. Yet while the sight of a snake 
excites in a majority of persons the 
most violent emotions, dogs are uni- 
versal favourites and we have them 
always with us, and make pets of them, 
in spite of the knowledge that they 
may at any time become rabid and 
inflict that unspeakably dreadful 
suffering and destruction on us. This 
leads to the following question: Is it 
not at least probable that our excessive 
fear of the serpent, so unworthy of us 
as rational beings and the cause of so 
much unnecessary cruelty, is, partly 
at all events, a result of our supersti- 
tious fear of sudden death? For there 
exists we know, an exceedingly wide- 
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spread delusion that the bite of a 
venomous serpent must kill, and kill 
quickly. Compared with such ophidian 
monarchs as the bush-master, fer-de- 
lance, hamadryad, and tic-polonga, the 
viper of Europe,—-the poor viper of 
many experiments and much (not too 
readable) literature—may be regarded 
as almost harmless, at all events not 
more harmful than the hornet. Never- 
theless, in this cold northern world, 
even as in other worlds where nature 
elaborates more potent juices, the de- 
lusion prevails, and may be taken in 
account here, although its origin can- 
not now be discussed. 

Against sudden death we are taught 
to pray from infancy ; and those who 
believe that their chances of a happy 
immortality are enormously increased 
when death comes slowly, approaching 
them as it were visibly so that the 
soul has ample time in whicl. to make 
its peace with an incensed Deity, have 
not far to look for the cause of the 
feeling. It is true that death from 
hydrophobia is very horrible, and, com- 
paratively, of frequent occurrence, but 
it does not find its victim wholly un- 
prepared, After being bitten he has 
had time to reflect on the possible, 
even probable, consequence, and to 
make due preparation for the end ; and 
even at the last, although tortured to 
frenzy at intervals by strange un- 
human agonies, however clouded with 
apprehensions his intellect may be, it 
is not altogether darkened and un- 
conscious of approaching dissolution. 
We know that men in other times 
have had no such fear of sudden death, 
that among the most advanced of the 
ancients some even regarded death 
from lightning-stroke as a signal mark 
of Heaven’s favour. We, on the con- 
trary, greatly fear the lightning, sel- 
dom as it hurts ; and the serpent and 
the lightning are objects of terror to 
us in about the same degree, and 
doubtless for the same reason. 

Thus, any view which we may 
take of this widespread and irrational 
feeling is at once found to be so com- 
plicated with other feelings and matters 
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affecting us, that no convincing solu- 
tion seems possible. Perhaps it would 
be as well to regard it as a compound 
of various elements : traditional feeling 
having its origin in the Hebrew 
narrative of man’s fall from innocency 
and happiness; our ignorance con- 
cerning serpents and the amount of 
injury they are able to do us; and, 
lastly, our superstitious dread of swift 
and unexpected death. Sticklers for 
the simple (and to my mind erroneous) 
theory that a primitive instinct is 
under it all, may throw in something 
of that element if they like,—a small 
residuum existing in racesthat emerged 
in comparatively recent times from 
barbarism, but which has been elimi- 
nated from a long-civilised people like 
the Hindoos. 

For my own part I am inclined to 
believe that we regard serpents with 
a destructive hatred purely and simply 
because we are so taught from child- 
hood. A tradition may be handed 
down without writing, or even articu- 
late speech. We have not altogether 
ceased to be “lower animals’’ our- 
selves; show a child by your ges- 
tures and actions that a thing is 
fearful to you, and he will fear it ; 
that you hate it, and he will catch 
your hatred. So far back as memory 
carries me, I find the snake, in its 
unwarrantable intrusion on the scene, 
ever associated with loud exclamations 
of astonishment and rage; with a 
hurried search for those primitive 
weapons always lying ready to hand, 
sticks and stones ; then the onset and 
triumphant crushing of that wonder- 
fully fashioned vertebra in its scaly 
many-coloured mantle, coiling and 
writhing for a few moments under the 
cruel rain of blows; appealing not 
with voice but with agonised yet ever 
graceful action for mercy to the 
merciless, and, finally, the pean of 
victory from the slayer, lifting his 
face still aglow with righteous wrath, 
a little St. George in his own estima- 
tion; for has he not rid the earth 
of another monster, one of that de- 
moniac brood that was cursed of 














old, and without injury to his sacred 
heel ? 

With such example and such teach- 
ing the theory of a primitive instinct 
is hardly necessary to account for the 
fact that as a boy I had a great dread 
of snakes, as others had and have. I 
was of a nervous, timid temperament, 
and snakes were abundant about us ; 
snakes of about eight different kinds, 
green in the green grass, and yellow 
and dusky-mottled in dry and barren 
places and in withered herbage, so 
that it was difficult to detect them. 
Sometimes they intruded into the 
dwelling-rooms, and at all seasons a 
nest of snakes existed in the thick old 
foundations of the house, and under 
the old flooring. In winter they hi- 
bernated there, tangled together in a 
cluster, no doubt; and in summer 
nights when they were at home, coiled 
at their ease or gliding ghost-like 
about their subterranean apartments, 
I would lie awake and listen to them 
by the hour. For although it may 
be news to some ophiologists, serpents 
are not all so mute as we think them. 
At all events, this kind,—a beautiful 
and harmless colubrine snake, about 
three feet long, marked all over with 
inky black on a vivid green ground— 
not only emitted a sound when lying 
undisturbed in his den, but several 
individuals would hold a conversation 
together, which seemed endless, for I 
generally fell asleep before it finished. 
A hissing conversation, it is true, but 
not unmodulated, and with consider- 
able variety in it; a long sibilation 
would be followed by distinctly-heard 
ticking sounds, as of a clock, and 
after ten or twenty or thirty 
ticks, another hiss, like an expiring 
sigh, sometimes with a tremble in it 
as of a dry leaf swiftly vibrating in 
the wind. No sooner would one cease 
than another would begin ; and so it 
would go on, demand and response, 
strophe and antistrophe; and at in- 
tervals several voices would unite in a 
kind of low mysterious chorus, death- 
watch and flutter and hiss: while I, 
lying awake in my bed, listened and 
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trembled. It was dark in the room, 
and to my excited imagination the 
serpents were no longer under the 
floor, but out and gliding hither and 
thither over it, with uplifted heads in 
a kind of mystic dance; and I often 
shivered to think what my bare foot 
might touch if I were to step out of 
bed. “I’m shut in a dark room with 
the candle blown out,” pathetically 
cried old Farmer Fleming, when he 
heard of his beautiful daughter 
Dahlia’s clandestine departure to some 
distant land with a nameless lover. 
“T’ve heard of a sort of fear you have 
in that dilemma, lest you should lay 
your fingers on edges of sharp knives, 
and if I think a step—if I go thinking 
a step, and feel my way, I do cut 
myself, and I bleed, 1 do.” Only in 
a comparatively snakeless country 
could such fancies be born, and such 
metaphors used,—snakeless, and highly 
civilised, where the blades of Sheftield 
are cheap and abundant. In ruder 
lands, where ophidians abound, in the 
dark one fears the cold living coil and 
deadly fang. 

Serpents were fearful things to me 
at that period; but whatsoever is 
terrible and dangerous, or so reputed, 
has an irresistible attraction for the 
mind, whether of child or man; and 
it was therefore always a pleasure to 
have seen a snake in the day’s rambles, 
although the sight was a startling one. 
Also, in the warm season it was a 
keen pleasure to find the cast slough 
of the feared and subtle creature. 
Here was something not the serpent, 
yet so much more than a mere picture 
of it; a dead and cast off part of it, 
but in its completeness, from the 
segmented mask with the bright un- 
seeing eyes, to the fine whip-like tail 
end, so like the serpent itself ; 1 could 
handle it, handle the serpent, as it 
were, yet be in no danger from 
venomous tooth or stinging tongue. 
True, it was colourless, but so silvery 
bright, soft as satin to the touch, 
crinkling when handled with a sound 
that to the startled fancy recalled the 
dangerous living hiss in the grass! 
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I would clutch my prize with a fearful 
joy, as if I had picked up a strange 
feather dropped in passing from the 
wing of one of the fallen but still 
beautiful angels. And it always 
increased my satisfaction, when, on 
exhibiting my treasure at home, the 
first sight of it caused a visible start 
or an exclamation of alarm. 

When my courage and strength 
were sufficient I naturally began to 
take an active part in the persecution 
of serpents ; for was not I also of the 
seed of Eve? Norcan I say when my 
feelings towards our bruised enemy 
began to change; but an _ incident 
which I witnessed when I was about 
nine had, I think, a considerable 
influence on me. At all events, it 
caused me to refiect on a subject 
which had not previously seemed one 
for reflection. I was in the orchard, 
following in the rear of a party of 
grown-up persons, mostly visitors to 
the house ; when among the foremost 
there were sudden screams, gestures 
of alarm, and a precipitate retreat: a 
snake had been discovered in the path 
and almost trodden on. One of the 
men, the first to find a stick, or perhaps 
the most courageous, rushed to the 
front and was about to deal a killing 
blow when his arm was seized by one of 
the ladies, and the blow arrested ; then, 
stooping quickly, she took the creature 
up in her hands, and going away to 
some distance from the others, released 
it in the long green grass, green in 
colour as its glittering skin and as 
cool to the touch. Long ago as this 


happened it is just as vivid to my 
mind now as if it had happened 
yesterday. I can see her coming back 
to us through the orchard trees, her 
face shining with joy because she had 
rescued the reptile from imminent 
death, her return greeted with loud 
expressions of horror and amazement, 
which she only answered with a little 
laugh. But why was she glad, so in- 
nocently glad as it seemed to me, as if 
she had done some meritorious and no 
evil thing? My young mind was 
troubled at the question, and there 
was noanswer. Nevertheless, I think 
that this incident bore fruit later, and 
taught me to consider whether it 
might not be better to spare than to 
kill; better not only for the animal 
spared, and the various nature which 
we inhabit with it, but for the soul. 

And the woman who did this thing, 
but for which she would in all prob- 
ability have faded long years ago out of 
my memory! She was a middle-aged 
woman, wealthy, the proprietor of a 
large neighbouring estate ; but illiter- 
ate, one that came from the “ lower 
orders,” as was painfully evident from 
her appearance and conversation. 
Hers was an ungraceful figure, a 
countenance it would be kinder not to 
describe, and a queer, thin, cracked 
voice that moved malicious youngsters 
to laughter. But now in memory she 
looks not unbeautiful ; and her voice 
in the choir invisible sounds to me 
sweet and melodious enough. 


W. H. Hupsoy. 
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Continuous wading upon the rocky 
bottom of strong and turbulent streams 
is of all labours undertaken in pursuit 
of sport perhaps the most toilsome. 
Nor is the daily conflict with the waters 
devoid of its risks and excitements. 
Many a time a false step or a slip 
would precipitate the too-eager angler 
into the vortex of a seething pool 
which, if not bottomless, is practically 
so for the man encased in brogues and 
wading-stockings. There is no peril, 
it is true, in sitting suddenly down in 
two feet of snow-water ; but the shock 
is terrific, and life is scarcely worth 
living for an hour or two afterwards, 

Now there is no rougher wading in 
West Britain than the rocky channels 
and the slippery limestone ledges over 
which that famous Cambrian river, 
which I have called before, and shall 
again call, the Gyfylliog, spreads its sil- 
very streams. An uninterrupted week 
of such endeavours, even apart from its 
liabilities, makes a day with Evan 
Evans in his coracle seem a restful 
and a pleasant break. The coracle, it 
must be observed, is not looked upon 
with favour by the man in brogues and 
waders, for various reasons too tech- 
nical to enumerate or dwell upon. 
To speak generally it gives a slipshod 
and scratchy style of fishing much 
greater results than accrue to the most 
scientific toler from the shore. The 
latter maintains, moreover, that it 
keeps the fish in a state of panic, and is 
chietly responsible for the distressingly 
high state of education they have 
reached. The coraclist, on the other 
hand, declares that the reverse is the 
case, If only he and his fellow- 
navigators pursued them, the trout of 
the Gyfylliog would still be in that 
gloriously unsophisticated state which 
distinguished them in the days before 
the railroad came,—those halcyon days 
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which the Colonel and Mr. Snapgut 
over their evening pipes at the “Owen 
Glendower” are never tired of re- 
calling. No! it is the bank angler, 
says Evan Evans, whose waders have 
got longer and longer till they are now 
up to his arm-pits, who demoralises 
the fish, tramping and plunging about 
in the pools from morning till night. 

The coracle, if it is more deadly, 
skims rapidly over the surface of the 
stream. The fisherman inside it has 
but time to make a few casts here and 
a few there, before it is swept out of 
sight. There are, moreover, on the 
Gyfylliog, as elsewhere in these days, 
many bank-anglers. But coracles are 
limited, not only by regulations but 
by circumstances. The art of navi- 
gating these frail barks of wicker and 
canvas over the tumultuous and rock- 
strewn currents of a Welsh river is 
given only toa few. To achieve this 
with one hand and to fish with the 
other is an accomplishment still more 
rare. It belongs indeed only to a few 
natives, such as watchers and keepers 
bred on the river, and here and there 
perhaps an enthusiastic amateur who 
has had time and opportunity to 
acquire the art, and prides himself on 
its possession. For the coracle is a pic- 
turesque survival, probably the only 
one in daily use, of Ancient Britain, 
and has a special claim on the affections 
of all good Welshmen gentle or 
simple. 

The alternative for the angler who 
is not himself a coraclist, but yet does 
not shrink from trusting himself in 
such tiny craft to the wild eddies of 
the Gyfylliog, is to embark as a pas- 
senger with one or other of the native 
worthies who are authorised to act both 
as skipper and pilot. Of these licensed 
few Evan Evans is the most to be 
desired, and the least likely to capsize 
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his fare. 
comes crawling up the white road 
towards the bridge, bending beneath 
the weight of his strange ship on a 
cold spring morning, the novice may 
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turn uneasy glances at the dark 
sweeping flood on the one hand, and on 
the other at the flimsy canvas tub, and 
feel, perchance, his heart sink within 
him. He may take courage, however, for 
Evan is not only a chief among 
Gyfylliog pilots, but he is also a teeto- 
taller. The full significance of the 
combination will be only appreciated 
perhaps by those familiar with the 
ways of the coracle and the coracle- 
man. 

How soft and balmy is the April of 
the poet, but how bitter and how grey 
is the April of actuality—and of the 
angler! Half of the fickle month has 
gone, yet as we stand on the ancient 
and many-arched bridge waiting for 
Evan the scene both up and down the 
valley is still a wintry one. The skies 
are leaden, the pastures are harsh and 
searcely tinged with the vernal green ; 
the high fringes of moorland that cap 
the steep sides of the valley are dun 
and colourless ; the woods that creep 
upwards till they almost touch them 
are black as in January; great patches 
of snow lie white on the north sides of 
the hills, and a shrill east wind, 
congealing every swelling bud and 
springing blade, seems to concentrate 
its venom in the five arches of the 
Gyfylliog bridge, where, with harsh 
scream, it meets the downward rush of 
the tide and lashes its smooth surface 
into a storm of foam and spray. I 
often wonder whether April were of 
such a sort in the days when this old 
bridge was built—in 1642, that is to 
say, for on a smooth stone above the 
centre arch the mason’s chisel has 
carved, in profound unconsciousness no 
doubt of any wider import, that fate- 
ful year. 

Right in the roadway, too, built into 
the parapet, is a moss-grown milestone. 
Upon one side you may still read 
Holyhead, on the other London, with 
the number of miles that each is 
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distant from the centre of the Gyfylliog 
bridge. What a tale those simple 
figures tell and how pathetic an object, 
it always seems to me, is that wrinkled 
old sentinel of the past! How unut- 
terably meaningless to the few carts 
and gigs that go rumbling now over 
the old bridge are its once welcomed 
words of hope and encouragement ! 
What to the traveller, from a mileage 
point of view at any rate, on this now 
forgotten by-way is either Holyhead or 
London ¢ 

There is indeed no limit to the play 
of fancy which an old coach-road and an 
old coaching-inn can conjure up. Few 
frequenters, I dare swear, of the 
“ Owen Glendower,” which stands 
yonder at the far end of the bridge, 
ever dream of peopling it with the 
figures of Grattan and Castlereagh, of 
Burke and Clare, of Flood or Tom 
Moore, of Napper Tandy or Wolfe 
Tone. If there is a hero who will live 
for all time in the annals of that 
famous hostelry it is Mr. Snapgut, 
whose piscatorial triumphs will adorn 
its walls and whose name will be 
remembered long after his rheumatic 
bones have been laid in some grimy 
Manchester graveyard. And yet the 
* Owen Glendower” was through the 
whole coaching period a famous halting- 
place on the main route between the 
capitals of England and Ireland, and 
the associations that must belong to 
its quaint parlours, because they are 
dumb and unrecorded and forgotten, 
seem none the less real, perhaps indeed 
almost more so. People make long 
pilgrimages to see the birthplace of a 
poet. The villa where some great 
statesman has spent his days of leisure 
arrests the attention of generations of 
travellers. And yet in this remote 
hostelry, among the hills of Wales, 
statesmen and poets and warriors and 
men of name immortal by the score 
must to an absolute certainty have sat 
before the blaze of the big hearth and 
mellowed into geniality under its wel- 
come cheer. And, as I have said, the 
profound unconsciousness of all this 
on the part of the sleepy unambitious 
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refuge of wandering anglers lends a 
further charm perhaps to such retlec- 
tions. ‘ 

It is not of the mighty dead who 
have in bygone days passed through 
the portals of the ancient inn, however, 
that Evan Evans is now thinking as 
he launches his coracle at the edge of 
a backwater and suggests that the hour 
of embarkation has arrived. This 
latter function is not one to be under- 
taken with levity in the case of a 
coracle. Having successfully achieved 
it, however, and taken my place upon 
one half of the plank seat which 
crosses the centre, Evan with due cir- 
cumspection follows and sits down by 
my side, for which there is just space. 

“It’s a bad day for the tishing, 
sure,” will seem to the sophisticated 
reader almost a superfluous remark on 
the part of Evan in such a condition 
of wind and weather. As a matter of 
fact Evan has not been brought up on 
the Gyfylliog for nothing, and knows 
very well that the outiook which upon 
almost any other river in Great 
Britain would be hopeless is distinctly 
favourable to the temper of these 
mysterious trout. In short the Gyfyl- 
liog is an east wind river. But an 
angler’s articles of faith die hard, and 
no past experiences will ever make him 
really sanguine when an east wind is 
blowmg over wreaths of frozen snow. 
To dimpling showers, and fleeting 
gleams of sun and shadow, and balmy 
zephyrs, the Gyfylliog trout is almost 
wholly indifferent. By the time these 
happy conditions have arrived to 
cheer the angler’s heart the trout of 
this unconstitutional stream, so far as 
daylight fishing is concerned, have 
gone to the bottom, and can be 
tempted up no more to an extent 
worth mentioning till the following 
spring. I have known’ unhappy 
strangers, to whom such a state of 
things has seemed, and justly so, 
incredible, start out light-hearted 
amid the showers of May, not once 
nor twice, but with that persistence 
which belongs to every good angler, 
and flog the glorious streams and pools 
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of the Gyfylliog till they almost 
literally thrashed them in their im- 
potent wrath. It is not surprising 
these embittered souls have shaken 
the sand of the Gyfylliog shores off 
their brogues and departed, vowing 
that there is not a fish in the river. 
And I am sorry to say the Colonel 
and the old set at the “‘ Glendower” 
encourage, for reasons only too pain- 
fully obvious, these monstrous accusa- 
tions. 

So Evan and I, though for conven- 
tionality’s sake we deprecate the 
state of wind and weather, anticipate 
in our inmost hearts a_ profitable 
trip. 

Now in a coracle there is just room, 
with something of a squeeze, for two 
men, the pilot and the fisherman, to 
sit abreast. The craft is oblong in 
shape and may perhaps measure five 
feet by three and a half. It is con- 
structed of canvas, well coated with 
tar and stretched tight on a wooden 
frame. The sides are slightly in- 
verted, and the boat, being nearly flat- 
bottomed and light, stands high out 
of the water and is swayed about by 
every wave and ripple. The birch- 
bark canoe of the American Indian 
and hunter is also propelled by a one- 
bladed paddle, but the paddle of the 
coracle is held in one hand only with 
the top under the armpit. The blade is 
seldom lifted out of the water and 
worked almost wholly under the sur- 
face, for the coracle is not adapted for 
forcing its way up rapid streams like 
the canoe, or even for general travel- 
ling upon still waters. Its mission is 
to skim down over shallow and turbu- 
lent streams where heavier craft 
would be impossible or unhandy. It 
is used almost solely for fishing, and 
the art of its navigation consists 
firstly in checking, when wanted, its 
pace, which will be that of the current 
which bears it along, and secondly in 
guiding it amid the rapids where a 
false move or a moment’s indecision 
would mean disaster. It is not true, 
as is sometimes said, that an incau- 
tious sneeze is sufficient to upset a 
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coracle ; but it is unquestionably a 
cranky craft, though a good deal 
steadier than it might at first sight 
appear. In the matter of antiquity 
no bark now in use can of course be 
mentioned in the same breath. In 
this respect it actually lends, [ think, 
dignity and romance to the three 
or four rivers upon which it still 
survives. 

Dark as is the day and dreary the 
outlook, we have before us eight or 
ten miles of some of the loveliest 
river scenery in Britain, and the 
whole of this we expect to fish, as the 
coraclist fishes, before the evening train, 
which will convey Evan and his boat 
home again, is due at the little station 
which marks the lower end of the 
preserve. With a stiff eight-foot rod 
and a cast of four flies ready for the 
fray we push out from the backwater 
and consign ourselves to the sport of 
the waves. Hardly a cast has been 
made, however, before Evan drops his 
paddle in the boat with a cry of de- 
spair, and the coracle, left to its own 
wild will, goes spinning round and 
round after the manner of its kind in 
the restless waters of the Bridge pool. 
Nothing has happened. The lunch- 
basket is all right, and a rapid glance 
up stream assures me that no other 
coracle is descending upon us to dis- 
pute our water. But Evan’s eagle 
eye has, it seems, caught sight of the 
March brown, which in a moment of 
forgetfulness I had put up asa leader. 
Not that there is any question as to 
the mounting of a March brown ; in 
spite of the wintry weather there 
have already been several mid-day 
rises of that notable insect. It is the 
pattern that has rent the soul of Evan 
Evans, for it is one dressed with red 
legs, and, worse than all, one evidently 
dressed by Owen Williams, the watcher 
on the upper water. Now Owen is 
not only Evan’s great rival in tying 
flies but he represents and champions, 
so to speak, the wading-interests, while 
Evan as a coracle-owner looks on the 
latter with the eye of a natural enemy. 
So while Owen dresses his March 
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browns with a turn or two of red 
cock’s hackle, and maintains that no 
properly educated Gyfylliog trout will 
Jook at anything else, Evan, on the 
other, contends that nothing but ex- 
treme youth or dire hunger will admit 
of a fish taking such a monstrosity, 
and that the man who, when a big 
rise of March browns is coming down, 
is without his particular pattern is 
lost. Were I on the bank I should,— 
for that best of reasons, experience— 
scout the superstitions of these rival 
experts; but when you are at the 
mercy of a man in acanvas tub five 
fect by three and a-half on the 
bosom of a broad and angry river it 
is as well to succumb to his prejudices. 
So one of Evan’s patterns is substi- 
tuted for the obnoxious March brown, 
and harmony is restored. 

Though the rod meanwhile has been 
inactive the coracle has not, and we 
have swept over the surges of the 
Bridge pool and are rocking down the 
choppy waves of the rapids a hundred 
yards below before the decks are once 
more cleared for action. This ap- 
parent waste of water seems almost 
sinful to the novice in a coracle, but it 
amounts in reality to nothing. In- 
stead of covering, as from the bank, 
perhaps a mile of water in the day, 
the coracle carries you over ten in an 
area upon which, from the bank or 
wading, you would cast your flies a 
dozen times for once you would cast 
them from a coracle. From a coracle, 
however, you search, though in a rapid 
and scratchy fashion, the further side 
of pools and streams that the most 
venturesome wader cannot hope to 
reach ; and at the end of a day your 
creel will be twice and possibly three 
times as heavy as that of the most 
skilful toiler from the shore. 

Evan’s attention is mostly turned, 
for obvious reasons,towards the streams 
and eddies which fret and chafe the 
farther shore. It is pleasant to float 
lightly over the very spots which upon 
ordinary days, even when up to the 
waist in water, you can only just 
reach with your tail fly, and from that 
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vantage point to cover with your whole 
cast the undisturbed elysiums beyond. 

The Gyfylliog trout to-day seem 
likely to maintain their reputation for 
eccentricity. There is no fly up worth 
mentioning, but Evan’s March brown 
seems to be from the fishes’ point of 
view an admirable substitute. When 
a big rise of the natural insect comes 
down the Gyfylliog in early spring it 
would seem as if a perfect stampede 
of trout took place from the stiller 
and deeper runs to the broken water 
at the head of the pool, and turned 
the whole surface into a pandemonium 
of tumbling fish. To-day they are 
rising steadily and impartially over 
the whole river. Here is a seething 
eddy into which volumes of black 
water rush headlong to be turned 
in a moment into the brightest hues 
by the golden gravel beneath. As we 
slip by it Evan can only hold the coracle 
just long enough for a couple of rapid 
casts, but this is enough. At the 
second a fish fastens, which cannot be 
treated in the summary fashion that 
the exigencies of coracle-fishing deal 
out to the ordinary specimen of three 
to the pound. Even Evan, whose 
notions of the respect due toa fight- 
ing trout are not those of an orthodox 
angler, doesn’t get his net out imme- 
diately on this occasion, as is his wont. 
Indeed, in spite of his endeavours to 
check our progress, we are fifty yards 
further down before this noble fellow, 
a well-conditioned plump trout of a 
pound at least, is kicking with half a 
dozen smaller captives in the bottom 
of the coracle. Here again is a long 
steady stream rolling under hollow 
banks over which sycamores and ash 
trees. spread their -still wintry arms, 
while the ruins of winter floods lie 
heaped among their naked and _ pro- 
jecting roots. The current out in the 
middle is not strong, and Evan can 
hold the coracle so nearly stationary 
as to permit us to fish the whole 
stretch down in something like ortho- 
dox fashion and with the credit of half- 
a-dozen trout to our basket. 

By this time we have entered that 
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celebrated vale through which the 
Gyfylliog for many miles pursues 
its enchanting way, whose glories 
Cambrian bards have commemorated 
in strains unnumbered and of which 
even Saxon poets have sung. There 
are no doubt rivers as broad and 
clear and sparkling, there are woods 
no doubt as fair, there are banks as 
bosky, and meadows as green, and 
homesteads as peaceful, and mountains 
infinitely higher in many parts; but 
it is the wonderful grouping within so 
small a compass of the charms of 
upland and lowland, of grandeur and 
peaceful softness, in the Vale of 
Gyfylliog, that has stirred the chords of 
so many lyres. There is something 
here, moreover, besides these most 
lavish gifts of nature, that the Welsh- 
man of all people is not likely to 
forget. The memories of mail-coaches 
and wigs and snuff-boxes do not much 
appeal to his particular emotions. It 
is not the echo of the coach-horn that 
he hears in his day-dreams above the 
voice of the Gyfylliog, but the trumpet 
rather of the great Glendower. For 
with this mighty chieftain every bend 
and every turn in the valley are 
associated by ties of the closest and 
most lasting kind. To the Saxon 
recollection the name of the turbulent 
Welsh warrior suggests probably a 
pestilent rebel of a somewhat melo- 
dramatic kind; but to the Welsh 
peasant the immortal Owen is a very 
real personage indeed, and, upon the 
whole, was not unworthy of his fame. 

He is with us to-day at any rate 
at every turn, for here on the 
Gyfylliog he was born, and much of 
the land, both meadow, forest, and 
moorland, that we are passing through 
at one time actually called him lord. 
A sharp elbow of the river has at one 
point eaten its way into the base of a 
lofty tumulus which marks, according 
to tradition, the seat of one of his 
last strongholds. Upon its summit 
an ancient grove of Scotch firs, 
perched high up in the full draught of 
the valley, sobs and moans as if in 
continual lament for the ill-fated 
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patriot. An ancient farmhouse hard 
by still boasts of an oaken table of 
stupendous size and thickness that 
once groaned under the hospitalities 
of the generous and _ high-spirited 
chieftain, which, if all accounts are 
true, were on a most princely scale. 
Not far off is a ruined barn, close 
upon the river-bank wherefrom, in the 
brief days of his supremacy, he is said 
to have hurled his unhappy prisoners. 
Whether patriotism, or politics, or 
chagrin, or ambition, were Owen’s 
motives for the disturbance he created, 
he certainly contrived to make things 
uncomfortable for the English authori- 
ties for many a year; and any one 
who will follow his story through the 
quaint pages of the excellent Pennant 
will understand why his memory is 
still so green not only upon the banks 
of the Gyfylliog but throughout wild 
Wales. 

But this is not a day on which to 
sing the glories of the Vale of 
Gyfylliog. Other days—and many of 
them—leafier and bluer and balmier, or 
perchance of autumn’s making, with 
wild floods rolling their white-capped 
breakers through a _ wilderness of 
golden verdure, crowd on the recollec- 
tion more fitting far for such a purpose. 
This is a day for fishing, and all this 
time, as a matter of fact, both Evan 
and I are working hard with paddle 
and rod, and with good effect. The 
east wind grows, if possible, colder. 
The snow on the hill-tops not only 
shows no sign of melting, but fresh 
flakes from time to time go fluttering 
past. The naked thongs of the 
willows and alders lash in the poison- 
ous blast. A familiar pine-wood, that 
has for long followed our cowrse along 
one bank, roars loud even above the 
strenuous voice of the stream, and one 
wonders why in so much tumult the 
wood-pigeons should dash in such 
alarm from their freshly-built nests 
before our quiet approach. 

Though Evan is ever busy with his 
paddle he is not idle with his tongue. 
His English is that of the Celt whom 
hard circumstances rather than taste 
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has forced to be something of a 
bi-linguist. It does not come easy, 
and in his stories, which are long and 
remarkable, much has to be inferred 
from the context. 

The drift of a coracle being at all 
times so great in fast streams, the sen- 
sation is never absent that you are not 
doing justice to the water. This is true 
in a sense, but of course in reality, as 
you fish eight miles instead of one, it 
comes to the same, and is even more 
advantageous in the end. The one 
real drawback is the frequent impos- 
sibility to cast again over a fish that 
has already risen; but coracle-fishing 
is a thing by itself and very much so 
in the comparative results that accrue 
to it ona broad river. The irrepres- 
sible samlet isa curse at all times. In 
a coracle he is doubly so, for while you 
are landing and unhooking a fish you 
are slipping over water. The samlet 
or salmon fry as a general thing of 
course haunts those thinner streams 
where the experienced eye recognises 
from instinct trout will not be lying, 
but there is no guarding against the 
precocious fingerling that in six months 
may be transformed by the salt 
waves into a seven or eight pound 
salmon. He will take and chew 
your flies up at all times and any- 
where. For him there are no winds 
or seasons, no clouds or storms, and 
no preferences whatever in the 
matter of flies; none come amiss, 
from a black gnat or a sedge to an 
Alexandra or even a Jock Scott. If 
a hundredth part of the samlets that 
sport in the spring months in the 
Gyfylliog returned from the sea in 
their transformed state there would 
not be room for them to move their 
fins. 

There are periods, however, upon 
our journey, brief but exciting, during 


which our thoughts and energies 
become wholly oblivious to the 
business of the day. These are 


sometimes, when the water is high, 
very stormy ones in a literal sense, as 
the coracle rushes down the smooth 
brown sweep of water into what looks 
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from our level like an interminable 
sea of angry foam. Evan’s mouth on 
such occasions goes down at the 
corners, and with a most superfluous 
caution to sit tight and hold on he 
bends every nerve and muscle to the 
fray. A coracle does not cut the top 
of the waves with the steady rush of 
a well. steered canoe. On the contrary, 
its shape makes it seem to be the 
very sport of each breaker that 
strikes it. The path of these broad 
and turbulent channels is strewn thick 
with great boulders that in summer 
days would be lifting their heads high 
above the thin and crystal stream. 
To-day their treacherous presence can 
be only guessed at by spouts of white 
water into which we seem again and 
again to be rushing headlong, till a 
timely stroke of Evan’s paddle saves 
us in the nick of time from such dire 
disaster. 

At the foot of the rapids there is 
once more peace, and the coracle, with 
a bucket of water between her ribs, 
floats gently over the surface of the 
“ Druid.” The names of salmon pools 
are capricious and often shrouded in 
mystery ; they may owe their origin 
to a sporting attorney or a legendary 
chieftain, and whether two generations 
or fifty have passed away, their 
associations will have been equally 
forgotten. The pool in front of us, 
however, is of a sort to have made a 
name for itself long before any salmon- 
fly was worked across its surface, and 
if the “Druid” is the most famous 
lurking-place for salmon in the whole 
of the Gyfylliog, it is because of the 
great depth of heaving palpitating 
water that laps upon the silver sand 
upon the one side and churns the 
mossy cliffs upon the other. There is 
nothing else like it upon the whole of 
our course. And whether it is that 
Evan feels inspired by the memory of 
the heroic feats its surging surface re- 
calls, or whether our ordinary rate of 
progress generally lands us on its banks 
at the luncheon-hour, I know not, but 
here upon a strip of dry and shining 
sand, beneath the white and naked 


arms of a row of sycamores, we almost 
always beach the coracle, and tip the 
water out, and count the fish, and 
snatch our frugal meal. The soothing 
music of the ‘ Druid” pool invariably 
stimulates the imagination of Evan 
Evans to great endeavours. The harsh 
winds of spring, and the snow-banks 
on the mountains, have in his fancy 
for the moment vanished, The luscious 
summer with its trickling streams has 
come and gone. The barley-shocks 
are standing in the flat fields that 
divide the grey farm-houses from the 
fringe of woods overhanging the 
river. The brown floods of August 
are running down, the heather is 
purple on the moorlands, and the 
woods that crawl up the hill-sides to 
the very edge of the moors are touched 
here and there with the golden finger 
of autumn, The mystic depths of the 
“Druid” are no longer the sporting- 
ground of a few hundred trout, but 
the lordly salmon, fresh from the salt 
waves of the Irish Sea, is lying there 
in unknown numbers. And Evan, as 
he drops his fly in fancy in the first 
boil at the head of the pool, is pro- 
voked between the puffs at his pipe to 
oft-told tales of encounters with the 
king of fishes, some of which are true, 
and some partially so, and some, I fear, 
wholly fiction. 

David Jones the watcher too is 
almost certain to turn up at luncheon- 
time at the “ Druid,” partly because he 
is not, like Evan, a teetotaller, and 
partly because he is, like him, not averse 
to reminiscences. As David, however, 
though he has trod the leafy banks of 
the Gyfylliog for thirty years, the 
terror of evil and unlicensed doers, is 
not himself a fisherman, his anecdotes 
are untrammelled by those limitations 
of professional knowledge which make 
Evan Evans at least realistic, and are 
much more fearsome. All these years 
of intercourse with anglers who by 
tongue at any rate are wholly Saxon 
have failed to impart to David even 
the moderate skill in English which 
belongs to Evan. Now I have often 
heard casual visitors to the Gyfylliog 
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complain that David’s information as 
to flies cannot be relied on, and I am 
not surprised. I once heard a man of 
this outside sort declare that he had 
told him within the space of a single 
day four different flies that were 
separately and respectively the best 
upon the river, and I am speaking now 
of trout-fishing. The facts to any one 
who knew David were evident enough, 
for till he has had a glass or two of 
whisky he has one formula only with 
which, in the innate politeness that 
belongs to the Welsh -peasant, he 
meets all troublesome and technical 
inquiries. ‘ Yes indeed, sure, capital, 
the best.” Many is the unfortunate 
foreigner who has left David Jones’s 
presence flattering himself on his 
prescience in suggesting and putting 
up some south-country monstrosity of 
a fly that no self-respecting Gyfylliog 
trout would look at for a moment. 
For David looks as if he might be 
head-keeper to a duke. With his tall 
commanding figure in tweed suit and 
knickerbockers, his white hair and 
whiskers, his fresh face and twinkling 
blue eyes, the Cymrio peasant, with 
every vice and virtue thereto pertain- 
ing, is most effectually and completely 
disguised. After a nip or two of 
whisky David’s English, such as it is, 
begins to develope, and he assumes the 
part of a teller of fish-stories gathered 
from his undoubtedly vast experience 
as a spectator. These have to depend 
to a certain extent on gesticulation 
and dumb show, or Welsh, which is to 
the average mortal still less instructive, 
but there is enough English (of a sort) 
in them to place their nature beyond 
a doubt. And this latter is of a kind 
that would put the most hardened 
story-teller of the smoking-room in the 
“ Owen Glendower”’ to the blush. But 
David, as I have said, is no fisherman. 
He is, however, a bard, and smokes his 
pipe of an evening in an oaken chair 
which was presented to him “ by the 
young men of Llan-y-Mynydd at their 
Eisteddfod for his meritorious six- 
hundred line poem on temperance.” 
There is to-day but little temptation 
No. 402.—Vo.. Lxvit. 
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to linger by the “ Druid,” even if there 
were time. We have four miles at 
least of water to traverse before we 
reach the little railway-station so 
conveniently situated above the very 
last pool of the fishery, and even a 
Welsh train in the winter months can 
hardly avoid being something punctual. 
Evan has knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, counted the trout (of which 
there are five-and-twenty) into the 
basket, launched the coracle, and, 
cramped together on its narrow seat, 
we are once more committed to the 
waves, 
The snow-flakes are again lightly 
falling, and monstrous as the notion 
will sound to the angler whose dreams 
of sport are associated with the lush 
meadows of a Hampshire June, we 
rather hail the omen than otherwise. 
And furthermore, sailing and fluttering 
over the surface through the thin 
falling flakes comes the first hatch of 
fly and the only one for this day. It 
is not the March brown this time, but 
a blue dun that has already begun to 
agitate the trout with the prospect of 
a coming feast. There is no flopping 
or splashing to be heard here, as when 
the lordly denizens of a chalk stream 
break its silent surface in the May-fly 
season. Along the stiller streams, 
and even in the dead runs beneath 
the overhanging bushes where we have 
been taking most of our fish all the 
morning, the fragile winged insects 
sail with impunity. But in the rippling 
broken water at the head of the pools 
there is a perfect orgy of tumbling 
trout, and as the fly comes down 
thicker the whole broad surface of the 
stream seems fairly to sparkle with 
the silver sides of the bold rising 
quarter and half-pounders that have 
gathered from all parts for the banquet. 
Sometimes, when midges are the scene 
of all this commotion, the Gyfylliog 
angler has a bad quarter of an hour, 
and feels inclined, after flinging half- 
a-dozen different flies in vain into the 
thick of the fray, to emulate the 
example of Mr. Leech’s sportsman and 
with one great and final anathema to 
HH 
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hurl his fly-book bodily at the exas- 
perating fish. When a genuine fly is 
up, however, and being attended to in 
this fashion, and if he have something 
like the pattern in his book, the angler 
will have a merry quarter of an hour 
more or less, and the number of fish 
landed will be measured only by the 
length of the rise. For brief oppor- 
tunities such as this the ever-restless 
coracle is not so advantageous as a 
pair of waders. But Evan not carrying 
such abominations as part of his cargo, 
we have to slip along down the river 
making the best of those spots that 
are for the present the chief and 
almost the only centre of activity. 

Coracle-fishing differs greatly in 
many respects from all other forms of 
trouting. It isnot, unless you include 
in it the science of paddling, a high 
form of the art. It is one, however, in 
which an angler used to picking small 
trout out of rapid waters among 
obstacles will probably be much more 
at home and much more successful 
than the “dry fly” fisherman of the 
chalk stream pure and simple. The 
latter’s business is a matter almost 
wholly of delicate and skilful casting, 
and he is sometimes inclined to claim 
a superiority for his particular trade 
which the outside public accepts, but 
the rough-water fisherman most em- 
phatically does not. 

The fishing of rapid streams, where 
the trout are comparatively small and 
numerous, is more encouraging to the 
tyro, it is true, than elementary trials 
would be on the Itchen and the Test. 
But for real success on quick waters 
so much is due to the instinct born 
only of long experience that I am 
inclined to think an early initiation is 
almost necessary. With an illimitable 
water-meadow behind «nd arising trout 
in front, however difficult the task 
may be, it is a definite and mechanical 
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one; a few simple canons must be 
observed, and the rest is a matter of 
hand and eye and practice. In rough 
water fishing delicate casting is not so 
important, but throwing a sufficiently 
long line through and under trees and 
bushes is equally critical and produc- 
tive. The fisherman must know by in- 
stinct where trout are likely tobe lying, 
how carefully to search this eddy, how 
superfluous it will be to linger over 
that, how to keep all the time a good 
length from the fish, how to handle 
the first rush of a half-pounder when 
he has fastened far off in an awkward 
place. He must know also how to 
make the most of time and place when 
a big rise is on, to get about quickly, 
to unravel a tangle rapidly, to bring 
his fish to the net and basket speedily 
and safely without disturbing fresh 
water; but above all he must have an 
eye for the likely spots, as well of 
course as the ability to puta fly neatly 
and effectively over them. 

But the best of the day has gone. 
Our voyage is nearly over ; the fish 
have suddenly ceased rising with the 
hopeless unanimity that so often dis- 
tinguishes the approach of evening on 
these wintry days. We have entered 
one of those long still reaches that 
seem so strangely silent after the con- 
stant noise of rushing water, while 
the sound of the dam that is our 
destination comes rising and falling 
with the moaning of the wind. While 
we have been so long buried in the 
woods the mountains that have begun 
to show themselves have put on a fresh 
cap of snow. <A gloomier evening 
never settled down on the Gyfylliog or 
one less suggestive of a full basket. 
But Evan counts out forty trout on 
the green bank where we land and 
expresses himself satisfied; and so 
am I, 

A. G, Brap.ey. 
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THE APOSTASY OF JULIAN FULKE. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Il. 


“You know that I love you, would 
die tor you !” said the tremulous boyish 
voice. “ You know that it is not life 
without you!” 

“ Really, Gerald?” It was almost 
a question. 

“ Really !” answered the passionate 
voice. “I take God to witness.” 

The lanes were bright as silver in 
the clear moonlight. A fresh air was 
stirring the bare branches of the 
hawthorn bushes; a feeling of re- 
awakened spring, stretching her win- 
ter-bound limbs, was everywhere 
abroad. The passionate voice ringing 
through the air sounded full of spring- 
time and youth. 

“But you are so young, Gerald,” 
murmured the other voice in expostu- 
lation. 

“Not too young to love you; not 
too young to long for you; not too 
young to know that my love is change- 
less! And you love me too?” 

“Yes, I love you,” she said reluc- 
tantly as if the admission were wrung 
from her. There was no fire in that 
voice, perhaps because there was no 
youth. “I don’t belong to your sort 
of people,” she continued ; “1 am not 
a lady, Gerald.” 

“You are all the world to me,” he 
said fervently, and clasped her to him, 
unrebuked. ‘“ You will be my wife, 
Milly?” he asked in a whisper of 
ardent love. ‘“ Answer me, Milly.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, 
before a “Yes” came quietly and 
slowly from Milly. There was no 
sweetness, no delight in the surrender 
of herself, in her tones. How should 
there be? Milly, who was nothing 
more nor less than a barmaid at 
“The Swan,” Milly, who was just 


what many barmaids at low inns are, 
had thought this all out as soon as 
she had become aware of Gerald 
Callington’s infatuation for her. She 
had planned it deliberately ; and had 
only hesitated at the supreme moment, 
because she had had an instant’s pity 
for the poor boy, whose mother in 
point of age she might have been. 
It is easier for even a bad woman to 
plan evil than to do it ; besides which, 
she had a true woman’s dislike to 
allying herself to anything weaker 
than she was. A strong man who 
would have ill-used her would have 
been more to her taste than this 
beautiful weak youth. But no man 
would have married poor Milly, and 
she knew it; she was tired of her 
present life, and there was no one but 
Gerald Callington. So that on the 
whole there was small wonder that 
there should not be much delight in 
Milly’s voice. 

* Your ‘yes’ is so cold,” pleaded 
the poor boy. “ Will you not love me 
a little, Milly?” The wind sighed 
through the bare hawthorn branches 
as he proffered this humble request. 
The little, white clouds swept over the 
face of the moon, thus dimming the 
radiance of the silver night, but 
Gerald never saw it. “In two 
months,” he said, “I shall be twenty 
one and shall come into my own. 
You will not keep me waiting longer 
than the two months, will you, 
darling ?”’ 

“No, I will not,” said Milly, and 
her answer sounded quite decided. 


Joyce Callington was waiting for 
her brother. Some of the spring's 
unrest had crept into her veins, for 
she could not wait quietly in her 
wonted fashion. There was reason, 
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too, for her excitement, for this day 
she had come face to face with a poet ; 
and a poet to Joyce meant a being 
whose feet barely touched the earth, 
whose thoughts were always concerned 
with the highest and most noble 
things. It was true that Fulke had 
sat, like an ordinary mortal, drinking 
tea in her little room; but he had 
made this difference, that the room 
seemed to Joyce even more homely 
than it had ever done before. For 
the first time in her uneventful life 
Joyce felt a certain want init. Always 
hitherto she had been content to look 
at the bare prosaic side ; and now of a 
sudden there was born in her a longing 
for the glamour of the world of 
imagination. She became aware that 
there might be other things than 
those which she enjoyed, and this 
sudden knowledge awoke in her a 
vague feeling of discontent. But 
when ten o'clock came and went her 
thoughts flew to Gerald. He had 
been a little strange lately, thought 
Joyce; but she supposed that no 
woman could quite understand a man, 
and Gerald was almost a man now. 
Still she felt relieved when she heard 
his footstep on the gravel path. He 
was very pleasant to see, his beautiful 
face all aglow with joy and enthusi- 
asm ; Joyce felt that she could not 
have spoken seriously to the radiant 
youth. ‘“ You are very late, Gerald,” 
she said smiling. 

“The Vicar kept me,” said Gerald, 
telling his lie awkwardly. He might 
have lied more clumsily still, Joyce 
would never have suspected him. 

“Ah!” she said, just a trifle shyly. 
“And did the Vicar speak of Julian 
Fulke?” 

“He did not mention him,” said 
Gerald abstractedly. Indeed, he was 
thinking of nothing but of Milly,and of 
the two months that would still elapse 
before he could call her his. For that 
time he would send Milly away to 
Herefordshire, where she assured him 
her people lived; for it galled the 
sensitive youth inexpressibly to see 
his beloved among her coarse sur- 
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roundings, although they did but 
serve to show up her innate refine- 
ment the more plainly. 

Sitting opposite to Joyce, it vexed 
the poor boy that his sister should be 
so calm and composed, that her blue 
eyes should look upon the world so 
quietly, that they should, as it were, 
reflect nothing but the translucent 
azure of the skies. He watched Joyce 
for a moment, feeling his very being 
vibrate with passionate emotion. 
“Joyce!” he cried suddenly, “I do 
not believe you will ever love!” 

“Why do you say that?” asked 
Joyce, the candid purity of her face 
suffused by blushes, as if she, too, had 
some secret unacknowledged love ; but 
even Gerald was wise enough to know 
that her increase of colour was only 
another proof of innocence. He had 
some difficulty, however, in finding 
words for his thoughts. ‘“ You have 
so much self-restraint,”’ he said at last ; 
“you are so cold. In love there must 
be nothing but what carries you away 
with it. It must be an irresistible 
stream, a sweeping current !” 

“Gerald,” asked his sister softly, 
“pray, where did you learn so much 
of the elements of love?” 


Two months had passed since Julian 
had been at Stoke Mason. After 
seeing Joyce several times, he took 
away with him what he would have 
called an “ infinitely precious” memory 
of her; a memory which translated 
itself into colour and odour, thus 
doubly refining itself to him by losing 
all connection with anything material. 
The colour was as a clear pure blue, 
the colour of rarefied air, of the 
exquisite lingering shadows on the 
mountain sides ; the odour, that of the 
lily-of-the-valley, the tinkling herald 
of the spring with its strong, fresh and 
wholesome scent. These two attri- 
butes were carefully and zealously 
cherished by Julian with a perfect 
heart-whole worship, different from that 
he had accorded to the magnolia whose 
intoxicating scent had momentarily 
overpowered him. But Joyce’s mem- 
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ory of Fulke was more human, and 
therefore more fraught with pain. A 
meteor had shot across the girl’s path, 
and had dazzled her so that she could 
but marvel wistfully why the poet 
had been allowed to come and ripple 
the even surface of her. days. The 
Vicar, who was too short-sighted for 
the ordinary routine of life, was far 
too blind to note any change in her. 
Indeed, it was a change that was hard 
to define ; there was a little shrinking 
from puny and and sordid matters 
that she had not known before, a 
longing, too, for perfection in all things. 
The apostle of the cult of the beautiful 
had unwittingly made a convert, who, 
in her ignorance of the world’s foul- 
ness, looked for a higher state of per- 
fectness than even Julian Fulke him- 
self. Only Joyce went to Mother 
Nature for the source of all beauty, 
whereas Fulke turned to art. 

To Gerald, with his heart at fever 
beats the two months crept slowly on. 
Hehad sent Milly to Herefordshire ; and 
now when he had but her image to 
dwell upon he idealised her to such an 
extent as Milly’s limited intelligence 
could never have grasped. There 
was no fear that the poor boy would 
ever be enlightened as to the woman’s 
real character ; he shunned the inn 
where she had served as if it had been 
a veritable den of thieves. Such was 
his sensitiveness on Milly’s score that 
he would rather walk a mile out of his 
way than come face to face with any 
one he had seen in the inn-parlour. 
Probably Milly had counted on that fact 
when she consented to leave the village. 

It was two days after Gerald had 
passed his twenty-first birthday that 
Fulke found himself again at Stoke 
Mason. The Dowager had had a slight 
stroke which threatened at one time 
to impair her faculties, and Julian, 
who at bottom had a heart, though 
perhaps not a very tender one, has- 
tened to her side. And when he saw 
the pleasure with which his mother 
greeted him, when he reflected that 
after all she understood him better 
than any creature living, he resolved 
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to make the most of her small tenure 
upon earth,—and, as he said, the loss of 
a London season meant nothing to 
him. Besides, the Dowager was really 
the most charming of invalids. She 
never received her son until her face 
had been “arranged,” as her French 
maid expressed it ; and then, in her 
dainty peignoir, wrapped in the flowery 
satin quilt that had the air of the 
Grand Monarque upon it, she would 
talk her wittiest to her brilliant son, 
making the time pass for him as few 
women could have done. She had lost 
the wish of seeing him married. In- 
deed it was always more an “alliance” 
that she had desired for him than a 
marriage. Her eldest son with his 
five children would always keep the 
title and property in the direct line ; 
and now she told Julian quite candidly 
that sbe did not think his genius lay 
in the direction of domesticity. He 
smilingly assured her that his inclina- 
tion did not lie in that way either, and 
she believed him. But now the 
Dowager was on the high road to 
recovery, so that Julian thought that 
without neglecting her he might spenda 
day with the Reverend Ambrosius. The 
Vicar was always a pleasant change to 
Fulke. He had not the privilege of 
knowing many men who had contrived 
to carry a boy’s heart in their bosom 
through a not over-merry journey 
through life. 

It was a beautiful May morning when 
Julian started,a morning which seemed 
to exist but to vindicate the character of 
the most beautiful of months. Julian 
felt a distinct sense of well-being ; his 
horse was docile, and soon fell into an 
easy canter ; the hawthorn bushes in 
their fresh verdure gave out sweet 
scents and the keen spring air fanning 
his cheeks made him think of Joyce 
Callington for the first time since he 
had come to Stoke Mason. But al- 
though he thought of her he did not 
wish to see her. He wished to keep 
her enshrined in his memory as she 
had last appeared to him, the sweet 
idyll of a spring day. To see her 
again might bring disenchantment. 
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There was nothing in the outside of 
the pretty vicarage to prepare Fulke 
for the trouble within. It lay snugly 
ensconced behind its hedge of aromatic 
bays ; the lawns were smooth and well- 
tended ; the curtained windows in their 
whiteness and brightness seemed to 
smile a welcome at the visitor. But 
when Julian entered the library and 
saw his host’s pale face and disturbed 
manner, and marked the look of in- 
cipient old age that showed itself in 
the Reverend Ambrosius, he guessed 
that something serious had befallen 
him. It needed but the Vicar’s greet- 
ing to corroborate this evident agita- 
tion; ‘Julian Fulke! Thank God! 
You are a man of the world, you will 
help me.” 

** You are in trouble ?”’ asked Julian 
Fulke, taking, even at that moment, 
an esthetic pleasure in infusing the 
requisite amount of sympathy into his 
rich voice. 

“In the greatest of troubles,” said 
the poor Vicar, and then his voice 
failed him ; he gave something between 
a gasp and a sob and articulated 
hoarsely, “That poor child!” 

“Joyce Callington?” asked Julian 
with an eagerness that surprised him- 
self, inasmuch as there was no reason 
for it except that the memory of her 
had solately come to him with a waft of 
the flower-laden spring air. “Is she 
ill, dying?” 

The Vicar’s short-sighted blue eyes 
looked at him fixedly. There was 
inquiry in them. 

“No, no!” cried Julian vehemently 
answering the look. ‘She is no more 
to me than yonder statue; not so 
much, indeed ; but what ails her?” 

“Her brother,” murmured the 
Vicar,—* but I am stunned, I cannot 
explain. Read for yourself.” He 
pushed an open letter into Fulke’s 
hand, and Fulke read it, unwillingly 
enough. ‘‘ Dear Vicar” (the letter 
ran) “will you take upon yourself 
the kind office of telling Joyce that I 
am the happiest of men? Yesterday 
Milly Dene and I were married. [ 
would write to my sister myself, only 
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1 know that she is imbued with those 
absurd class-prejudices which mar the 
character of the sweetest of women. 
Ask her to write to me in token of 
sympathy. Your old pupil, GeraLp 
CaLLINGToN.” 

Fulke’s eyebrows curved themselves 
into marks of interrogation. “ Class- 
prejudices?’’ he asked ; ‘the young 
fool! Some dairymaid, I presume ?” 

The Vicar had grown deathly pale ; 
his dry lips could scarcely articulate 
“Worse than that! Would to God 
she were but an honest dairymaid !”’ 

Even Julian Fulke changed colour. 
“This is bad,” he said in a harsh, dry 
voice entirely unlike his own. “ Is it 
too late, Feverel, to stop it ?” 

** Much too late,” groaned the Vicar, 
feeling grateful to Fulke for his ready 
apprehension of the state of affairs. 
“Do you understand, Fulke, what it 
is he asks me to do, unwittingly, of 
course, poor lad? I have to go and 
explain the impossible to that girl ; 
I shall have to look into her eyes, and 
to tell her that which will make me 
blush with shame. And then, when 
I have told her, when I have gone 
through tortures, then she will not 
understand !” 

* Not understand!” cried Fulke. 
**Do you mean to tell me there are 
women of five-and-twenty in this 
world who do not know the evil there 
is in it?” 

‘There is one woman,” returned the 
Vicar. “She knows nothing. Do 
you think he knows? Would he 
babble of class-prejudices if he did? 
Would he have taken to wife a woman 
from behind the bar of a low inn 
without inquiring into her character, 
which, God knows, is as notoriously 
bad as can be! Why, the lad will go 
mad if ever he finds it out, as he must 
and will!” 

“It isa disgrace!” cried Julian. 
“Oh, those innocent women, what pain 
they cause their nearest and dearest ! 
How could Joyce Callington be ex- 
pected to bring up a young man? 
What could she know of virtue if she 
ignored the existence of sin? That 
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poor young fool! Feverel, on my 
honour I would have helped him when 
you asked me if I could have foreseen 
this.” Julian spoke! with a pang of 
heartfelt remorse. He could not bear 
to think that if he had allowed himself 
to feel an instant’s sympathy with 
humanity, he might have saved Joyce 
Callington this cruel awakening from 
her sleep of innocence. 

“But you could not foresee it,” 
returned the Vicar simply. “I was 
too old, she was too young, to lead the 
boy. Between us we have sacrificed 
him ; but how was it to be avoided ? 
There was no one else to go to No one 
could be more alone in the world than 
Joyce.” 

“You love her,” said Julian quietly. 
“ Make her your wife at once.” 

The Vicar did not attempt a denial. 
“Am J likely to woo her success- 
fully ?” he asked bitterly. ‘“ Ah, no! 
Joyce is not for me, who love her, as 
you say, but for some one younger, 
and stronger, and more manly than 
myself. Is it edifying to see the blind 
leading the blind? Meanwhile,” he 
continued after a pause, “I have to 
break this news to her.” 

“Why tell her?” asked Julian 
Fulke. He, too, had of a sudden felt 
a pang at the thought of the blackness 
which must darken Joyce’s clear mind 
before she grasped the facts. 

“‘ Becausé, if I do not, she will open 
her arms to Milly Dene ; do you think 
that would be a sight for men to stand 
by and gaze at?” 

‘“No!” cried Julian. ‘Good God ! 
it would be desecration! But this is 
not men’s work ; is there no delicate- 
minded lady who will tell her 
gently?” 

“There is no one,” said the Vicar 
sadly. ‘I would rather tell her my- 
self than let the truth be blurted out 
to her by any of the women here.” 

“Stay!” said Julian. “There is my 
mother. Can you keep this news from 
Joyce Callington for a week until my 
mother is well enough to come and tell 
her? It would be easier to hear from 
a woman and a stranger. Would 


Joyce be likely to hear it from any one 
else before then?” 

“It is improbable,” answered the 
Vicar. “ But, Fulke, how can I thank 
you! Who would have dreamed you 
had been so kind!” 

“It is nothing,” said Fulke ; “ noth- 
ing but common humanity and perhaps 
a little remorse. There are times even 
with me, Feverel, when I feel linked 
more closely to my species than to my 
visions for them; and at those times 
I feel discontented with what I am 
and do. Besides, you forget that I 
aim at nothing short of the perfection 
of the human race, and things like 
these are blots!” Julian Fulke felt 
so real at that moment that he forgot 
to marvel at the feeling. 

When Julian Fulke told his mother 
the errand upon which he wished to 
send her, she agreed at once to do his 
bidding. She did not smile, nor shrug 
her shoulders, nor look at him in a 
questioning manner. She saw that he 
was in earnest ; that was enough for 
her. Besides which her delicacy of 
feeling showed her that it was but 
right that the girl’s modesty should 
not be put to shame, and she had the 
true lady’s conviction of the sacredness 
of a young girl’s innocence. She 
silenced Julian’s murmur of “ twenty- 
five years old” with, “In these days 
some girls are as young at thirty-five 
as others at fifteen.” And indeed, 
when Julian thought over the candid 
face and clear blue eyes that had re- 
vived an almost extinct type of woman- 
hood for him, he confessed to himself 
that his mother might be right. 

But after all, these kindly plans for 
saving Joyce pain were destined never 
to be carried out. The pitiful tragedy 
of poor Gerald’s brief life was fast 
drawing to its desperate close. Even 
while Julian was preparing to set his 
mother on her errand, a mounted mes- 
senger brought this note from the 
Vicar : ‘‘Come to me yourself! Gerald 
Callington lies dead by his own hand. 
This is no work for Lady Fulke!” 

The very brevity of this cry for help 
touched Julian. In the course of his 
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life he had seen many things as heart- 
rending as this, but they had, as it 
were, passed him by. It had always 
been more interesting to him to specu- 
late upon the influence which the 
beautiful had upon man and woman 
than to listen for their heart’s cry. 
But now,—this helpless girl-woman, 
this poor bewildered Vicar, this boy 
who had died rather than live a life 
linked to dishonour, all cried out 
to him that men and women are 
children of one great family and must 
suffer for one another and bear each 
other’s burdens. 

Within less than an hour he was in 
the Vicar’s study wringing his hand 
in silent sympathy. The poor man had 
gone far beyond words ; the tears were 
coursing down his cheeks. “I am 
getting old, Julian,” he said, wnconsci- 
ously using Fulke’s Christian name, 
trying to excuse his own weakness. 

Julian gripped his hand hard. * You 
can lean on me,” he said simply. ‘I 
have not as much heart as you; but it 
is horrible enough for tears.” 

On the table, all blurred and dis- 
figured, lay poor Gerald’s last letter. 
Julian took it up and read it. ‘“ DEAR 
Vicar, When you have seen this you 
will have to realise that I shall be 
dead ; for I have learnt that which no 
honourable man can know and live. 
The only thing open to me is to die, 
although I have not condemned myself 
without a struggle. T cannot write to 
you of my dishonour. I suppose you 
knew it, as it seems every one knew it 
excepting myself. My dearest love to 
poor Joyce; never let her see the 
woman [I have married. It has all 
been my own fault from beginning to 
end. Bury me at home, but never let 
Milly come near my grave—your old 
pupil, Gerald, who was never grateful 
enough to you for your kindness.” 

** Poor lad!” said Julian Fulke, his 
voice sounding rough and strained. 
He looked at the Vicar : “ There is so 
much to be done, Feverel, but I will 
belp you. But first you must fortify 
yourself. Let me ring for some 
wine, 
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The wine was brought, together 
with some old Venetian glasses. With 
the strange inconsequence with which 
reminiscences pursue us, Julian had 
a sudden recollection of the manner 
in which Lady Juliet’s lips had curled 
round the brim of her glass on that 
evening when he had first felt that 
unaccountable pain gnawing at his 
heart. After all, was it the Venetian 
glass or the recurrence of the sharp 
pain that brought back the memory ? 
‘*Poor, poor girl!” he said to the Vicar, 
who was gulping down his wine with 
heroic effort. “ We must tell her now ; 
only the boy’s death will have put it 
all into a different perspective. You 
must have him here, Feverel !” 

‘““Of course,” said the Vicar hur- 
riedly ; “that woman shall not touch 
him!” Then hesitatingly, “We had 
better go.” 

Silently the two men walked down 
the village street. The glory of the 
day forced upon them the sense of the 
contrast betwixt its glowing loveliness 
and the pain which they must inflict. 
The indefinable beauty of the early 
summer, together with the joyous 
freshness of the morning, seemed to 
point to the glaring want of sympathy 
there exists between imperturbable 
Nature and suffering humanity. The 
cottage itself appeared a more pleasant 
habitation than it had done two 
months ago; and as they entered the 
gate they caught a glimpse of Joyce 
herself clad in her favourite blue,— 
Joyce in her innocence and uncon- 
sciousness looking as she never would 
look again until she reached that 
haven where earthliness is not. 

The sight of her, and the smile on 
her lips as she greeted them, smote 
both the men with the sense of the 
impossibility of telling her what she 
must needs know; the blush that 
stole into her cheeks at sight of Julian 
Fulke had not had time to diffuse 
itself when_the girl noticed the strange 
greyness on the Vicar’s face. She 
turned to him with a startled look of 
apprehension ; he could not bear her 
gaze ; she was fain to put a mute in- 
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quiry to Julian Fulke. In the sted- 
fast sadness of his face she learnt 
that she had cause to fear; but it was 
to the Vicar’s side she hastened. 
“Gerald?” she asked with lips grown 
pale and husky voice ; then louder still 
as the Vicar only answered by a sob, 
“Gerald? tell me!” she cried roughly, 
and laid an impatient quivering hand 
upon the Vicar’s arm. ‘“ Good God! 
will neither of you speak ¢” 

“ Joyce,” said Julian Fulke, looking 
calmly into her distended eyes, “can 
you be brave? Gerald is dead!” 

She looked at the two men, not 
understanding. ‘Gerald dead?” she 
whispered over and over again, as if 
by the mere repetition of the two words 
to force their meaning into her be- 
wildered brain. “ I don’t understand,” 
she murmured wearily ; and then after 
a pause more violently, “‘ Will you 
not speak, was it an accident ¢”’ 

The Vicar gave a piteous glance at 
Julian Fulke, as if beseeching him to 
spare Joyce, but Fulke would not meet 
the troubled old eyes. “Joyce,” he 
said again, “I will not lie to you. 
Gerald died by his own hand, because 
death was dearer to him than life 
linked to dishonour.” 

His words pricked sharp, as he had 
intended that they should. 

“ Dishonour !” she cried, looking at 
him with passion flaring out of the 
once so untroubled eyes. ‘“ What 
had Gerald to do with dishonour ?” 

“He had allied himself to it,” 
answered Fulke firmly ; “ unwittingly 
enough, poor lad! He married a 
woman whom it was a disgrace to call 
wife ; he could not endure life when 
he discovered it,” 

The effort it cost him to say even 
this little surprised himself; but 
Joyce in all her bewildered grief still 
wore the look of candid purity that 
had always abashed him. A great 
sob broke from the girl, the tears 
gushed from her eyes. “I don’t un- 
derstand,” she murmured brokenly ; 
and then, perhaps from an innate sense 
that further revelations would best 
come from the Vicar, she turned to 








him, “Oh! tell me,” she cried, “oh, 
help me! Don’t you see that I am 
all alone and ignorant?” 

“God knows I do!” sobbed the 
Vicar. His tears and utter helpless- 
ness aided Joyce to realise in a blind 
way how great a tragedy had occurred. 
They brought home to her the utter 
futility of daring to hope; it was as 
if she had seen Gerald’s dead body 
stretched out before her. Yet she 
tried to control herself, till gradually 
all self-command left her. She clung 
to the poor Vicar, who could do nothing 
but mingle his tears with hers. This 
stung Julian Fulke ; it seemed to him 
that the Vicar, who had done nothing 
all his life but be good, was yet a 
firmer rock for this poor bewildered 
girl than he, Julian Fulke, who had 
faced and fought out most things. 
And while these thoughts flitted 
through his brain he heard Joyce 
sob in her bitter anguish, “Oh, my 
God, my God! to rob me of all I had 
to love!” 


How Joyce passed the days im- 
mediately following Geraid’s death she 
never knew. She fell into a kind of 
stupor from which she carried away 
but one remembrance, that of a white, 
dead face bearing on it the impress of 
a giant despair. How soon does the 
tender rose-colour of life fade away, 
and how grimly death stares out from 
a young face! It was only when 
Joyce looked at all that remained of 
poor Gerald that she realised that the 
blow had really fallen. 

It was an inexpressible relief to the 
Vicar to find Joyce too much stunned 
to ask the reason of it all; yet she 
seemed to find consolation in his pres- 
ence; indeed she seemed to shun 
Fulke, who for his part wondered how 
it was he had come to feel for any 
human being so much as he felt for 
this girl. For her sake he dreaded 
that Milly would not long remain 
quiet, that revelations would be made 
to the girl which might for ever mar 
her pride in her womanhood ; and al- 
though Joyce stigmatised his haste in 
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committing earth to earth as cruel, yet 
it was only prompted by the tenderest 
carefulness for her. If Milly and her 
kind could but be blotted off the face 
of a world which Joyce inhabited! It 
was a strange feeling for a young 
man, who had always looked upon vice 
critically and philosophically as the 
necessary shade which throws up the 
high lights of virtue ; but it was born 
of a sentiment-which Joyce had in- 
spired in him from the first, though he 
could not but confess that the senti- 
ment had now undergone much change. 


When all was over and poor Joyce 
had been left alone, while the Vicar 
and Fulke followed Gerald’s remains 
to his grave, the girl had a moment’s 
passionate rebellion and wonder at the 
cause of her suffering. She wanted to 
know why it was that she was plunged 
in grief and that Gerald’s young life 
had been sacrificed? And in that 
moment there came back to her dim 
memories of half comprehended phrases 
that had been uttered in her hearing, 
half knowledge to which she would 
not listen. And those vaguely re- 
membered, partly divined things made 
her thrill and throb with shame, and 
caused her to say even at that mo- 
ment, “Ah, if Gerald had allied 
himself to one who was a disgrace to 
her womanhood, no wonder he sought 
the shelter of the grave.” But in a 
little her sorrow overmastered her, 
and the tears that grief called forth 
quenched the blush painted by shame. 

Fulke had arranged that Joyce 
should move to the Dower House; 
Lady Fulke was to come for her on 
the third day after Gerald had been 
buried, The idea was first broached 
on Joyce’s account; but Fulke and 
his mother grew more in love with 
it each day, as the Dowager was 
still shaken after her recent attack, 
and it seemed to Fulke that it would 
be nothing less than cruel to leave the 
girl living alone at the cottage. 
Meanwhile there were nearly three 
days to be got through, and three days 
can be so long or so short a time! 


Joyce must live through them alone. 
Julian could not bear to think of it. 
Even that first afternoon seemed 
interminable. Everything without 
seemed so bright and hopeful, while 
the three mourners sat within, talking 
of everything but of Gerald while the 
heavy mould lay loosely upon the poor 
lad’s breast. 

But when the Vicar rose to bid 
Joyce farewell, her self-command gave 
way and she suddenly broke into a 
passion of helpless sobs. He stooped 
forward and putting his arm round 
her protectingly, pressed a kiss upon 
the tear-stained face. He knew, and 
Julian understood, that this, the only 
kiss he had ever given, or would ever 
give to the woman he loved, was a 
kiss of renunciation. Never would 
Joyce now come to gladden his days 
with a wife’s sweet companionship ; 
never would he know the troublous 
joys of young children about his knees. 
He had set his seal upon his renuncia- 
tion of these delights. 

Fulke could not but see that Joyce felt 
grateful for this, the only demonstra- 
tion of affection that had been made 
to her in her sorrow; and the filial 
manner with which she accepted the 
Vicar’s caress gave the young man a 
vivid throb of pleasure. But when it 
came to his own turn to bid the girl 
farewell, and saw the limpid blue eyes 
drenched with tears lifted to his face 
in mute gratitude, he felt something 
like a sob rise in his throat. Speech- 
less, he turned from her, wringing her 
hand hard. Both men left Joyce’s 
presence in silence. Indeed what was 
there to say? Not even God Himself 
has the power of making that which 
has once been completed us if it had 
never been. Sheer weariness of body 
was a boon to Joyce during the next 
two days ; she busied herself as much 
as she could, thinking as little as she 
was able. On the third morning she 
resolved to gather some flowers in the 
garden to put upon Gerald’s grave 
before she left the cottage which had 
so long been home to them both. 

It was a bright morning, and the 
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sunshine gave Joyce pleasure. She 
chid herself (as women will do) for 
feeling glad with Gerald scarcely cold 
in his coffin, and as she gathered her 
flowers, she watered them with bitter 
tears, so that her sight was not quite 
clear when she regained her sitting- 
room, 

A stranger rose to greet her; a 
woman, clad in garments of woe 
draped so heavily with crape as to 
make Joyce’s gown of simple black 
look almost light by comparison. A 
long widow’s veil hung from a bonnet 
which framed a flushed, round, not 
uncomely face. A faint odour of 
whisky, partially disguised by a 
stronger one of patchouli, betrayed 
how Milly had nerved herself for this 
interview. Joyce had been too much 
stunned by Gerald’s sudden death to 
have her wits on the alert. This 
widow’s dress told her nothing ; there 
only came to her the reminiscence of 
having seen the buxom face before, 
although not in conjunction with 
widow’s weeds. 

Milly was the first to speak. “I 
thought you would want to see me,” 
she said ; “ but for you I should not 
have ventured out; my loss is so 
recent,” here she stayed to wipe her 
tears with her handkerchief surrounded 
by a deep mourning border. 

“ Excuse me,” said Joyce hurriedly ; 
“ T cannot see you, I have had trouble, 
—I cannot see strangers.” 

“Strangers!” cried Milly in sur- 
prise. In all her visions of this scene, 
and she had made many, she had never 
imagined that Joyce would have no 
idea of her identity with Gerald’s 
widow. She had come purely on a 
matter of business, nevertheless she 
had planned a sort of introduction to 
her campaign. ‘‘Strangers!” she 
repeated more angrily, as she saw that 
she had not produced any sort of im- 
pression upon Joyce. ‘And pray 


whose fault is it that we are strangers, 
we who ought to be sisters?” 

“ Sisters !” echoed Joyce helplessly ; 
then all of a sudden the horrible truth 
in its entirety flashed upon her. This, 


then, was the degraded, the vile 
woman whose connection with Gerald 
had cost him his life. This round- 
faced creature, whose every movement 
betrayed her low origin, and worse 
than that. In Milly’s manner there 
was that nameless something which 
warns girls, even as innocent as Joyce, 
to shun an impure thing. “ You, you, 
you!” exclaimed Joyce, her voice 
rising to a passionate ery of despair, 
and shrinking away as far as possible 
from Milly. “ Good God! Gerald and 
you!” 

“Yes, I!” cried Milly springing to 
her feet. Her anger had risen with 
the words flung out by Joyce in tones 
too much laden with disdain for even 
her coarse ears to ignore, “1, your 
brother’s lawful wife, come to claim 
her own! All that was his is mine 
now!” cried Milly, throwing off the 
thin veneer of gentility which she 
had thought fit to assume. “ What 
do you think I am going to live 
on but his money, now that he is 
dead? I tell you I am his lawful 
wife |” 

Joyce’s face had grown pale with 
passion, her eyes blazed. “I tell you, 
you are his murderess,” she cried in 
a hoarse whisper. “ You murdered him 
as surely as if you had pointed the 
pistol at him!” 

“You lie!” cried Milly savagely. 
She was too far gone to choose her 
words now. “He killed himself, the 
young fool, and only himself to thank 
for it too! Any one,” she added 
recklessly, ‘ would have told him that 
I had lived with——” 

Joyce had covered her face with 
her hands as if to ward off a blow; 
her waning senses told her that some 
more terrible revelation was yet to 
come. Suddenly, as if by enchant- 
ment, the angry, coarse voice stopped. 
Joyce looked up and saw Fulke’s ugly 
face livid with rage and his whole 
being convulsed with passion. ‘ Not 
a word more,” he whispered threaten- 
ingly to Milly. Then it was that 
Joyce flung up her arms in piteous 
appeal: “Take me away, take me 











away!” she begged ; “ for indeed, this 
is more than I can bear!” 

“*T would give ten years of my life,” 
said Julian Fulke as he led the faint- 
ing girl to his mother, “if this meet- 
ing had never taken place !”’ 

A year had made much difference 
in Joyce Callington. For one thing 
it had robbed her of that innocent, 
girlish look that had been one of her 
greatest charms. Instead of it there 
had come into her face a sweet serious- 
ness which showed that she had suf- 
fered in her eating of the tree of 
knowledge. Her eyes still kept, as 
they ever had and ever would keep, 
the same candid, truthful gaze ; but 
they no longer questioned, they knew. 

She had passed one quiet peaceful 
year with Lady Fulke, whose delicate 
tact had never been employed to 
greater advantage than in soothing 
the wounded girl. Joyce had never 
seen Fulke since that terrible after- 
noon when he had so effectually 
stemmed the torrent of Milly’s revela- 
tions, and she wondered much as to 
the light in which he looked upon her. 
At one moment she thought that he 
must disdain her as a child ignorant 
of the very alphabet of life; at an- 
other, she remembered that he had 
shown her nothing but the kindest, 
she would not call it the tenderest, 
consideration in her trouble. The 
Dowager never committed the vul- 
garity of speaking to the girl of the 
son in whom she supposed her to be 
interested. She did not want to probe 
the secrets of Joyce’s heart ; she only 
rejoiced over the companionship of so 
pleasant a young friend. 

It was more than a year since Gerald 
Callington had died. Julian Fulke, 
who had been busy on his “ Influence 
of the Renascence,” was returning to 
spend some time with his mother and 
with Joyce, for he no longer denied 
this fact to himself. His journey to 
her side was not that of an impatient 
lover ; and yet, the year spent away 
from the girl had taught him that he 
needed her to make his life complete. 
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So that, for all the delays which he 
brooked so patiently, Julian Fulke 
knew that the most passionate swain 
could not desire more ardently to 
make his life one with that of the 
woman he loved, than he did, with 
whom passion was subservient to 
love. 

On the evening of his return to Stoke 
Mason June was wearing her brightest 
look. Fulke was more keenly alive to 
the influence of the beautiful than he 
hadever been. It would have been 
unfitting if the skies had been leaden, 
and the world colourless, when he was 
to see Joyce again. It seemed as if 
Nature, stung to rivalry, had resolved 
to furnish Joyce with an environ- 
ment as fair as the girl herself ; and 
the blush with which she greeted Fulke 
seemed to him as beautiful as that of 
the crimson rose that bloomed at her 
side. She stood on the terrace, where 
once Lady Juliet had trailed her 
sumptuous silken skirts, to welcome 
him; but Julian Fulke’s thoughts 
were not of the other when his eyes 
fell upon Joyce. He only noted that 
the girl’s eyes were downcast, and that 
she seemed to tremble a little. At 
what, he wondered ; for as he looked 
at her the old feeling of respect 
came over him, mastering what little 
there was of passion in his love. He 
rebuked himself with having ap- 
proached her in too irreverent a spirit, 
as one who has drawn near a shrine 
with covered head; and there came 
over him, not for the first time, the 
conviction of how immeasurably 
superior a good woman is to the most 
beautiful creation in the world. He, 
and all the knowledge and culture he 
had acquired, seemed as nothing in his 
own eyes; for what is a jewelled star 
in comparison to the one set by God’s 
own hand in Heaven? 

But Joyce was ashamed. With all 
her newly-acquired wisdom she had 
also learned that she loved this man, 
who had never in his life said one 
word of love to her, who was stronger 
than most men, more intolerant of 
weakness, whose lines had been cast 
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in places so utterly different from her 
own, that she could have nothing in 
common with him. Nevertheless it 
was she who spoke first; ‘ Your 
mother is waiting for you,’ she 
said. 

He smiled at her awkward speech. 
“TI did not come to see my mother 
only,” he said simply, for when it 
came to wooing, the former apostle of 
the beautiful had no command either 
over the choice of his words or over 
his voice, which had not now the 
beautiful vibrations it had been his 
pleasure tocultivate. ‘Joyce, I came 
to see you,” he continued. “ When last 
we met I could not speak to you of 
what I felt ; now I have come to tell 
you what I then guessed, and what this 
year’s absence from you has only cor- 
roborated, that you are a necessity to 
my life. It cries out for you; every 
fibre of me acknowledges your sove- 
reignty. Marry me; be my wife, 
Joyce ; so that I too shall learn to 
find the highest good.” 

But Joyce could not answer for the 
tumult in her breast. It seemed so 
wonderful, so incredible, that she 
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should have won the crown of woman- 
hood, the man towards whom her 
heart had leaped. And Julian, looking 
up, caught the expression of love in 
the eyes that had from the first 
warned him that, in his search for the 
beautiful, he might pass by the only 
true beauty. And after this there 
was not much need of words between 
the two, nor indeed much need to tell 
the Dowager. 

“It is rank apostasy, Julian,” she 
said with her charming smile. ‘ You, 
who had forsworn domesticity |” 

“It is not my only apostasy then,” 
said Julian Fulke quietly ; ‘nor, for 
the matter of that, do I look for 
domesticity. I look upon my mar- 
riage as that which will put the 
coping-stone upon the edifice of my 
life, as that which will give me deep 
insight into what is most perfect and 
most beautiful in the world. If you 
call that domesticity, then I will gladly 
be domesticated.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” commented the 
Dowager, “ you are an apostate.” 
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VIRGILIUM VIDI. 


THE old Latin commentators preserve several striking notices of Virgil’s habit of 
reading or reciting his poems, both while he was composing them, and after they were 
completed, and especially of the remarkable beauty and charm of the poet’s rendering of 
his own words al its powerful effect upon his hearers. “He read,” says Suetonius, 
“atonce with sweetness and with a wonderful fascination ; and Seneca had a story of 
the poet Julius Montanus saying that he himself would attempt to steal something from 
Virgil if he could first borrow his voice, his elocution, and his dramatic power in reading, 
for the very same lines, said he, which when the author himself read them sounded well, 
without him were empty and dumb. He read to Augustus the whole of his Georgics, 
and on another occasion three books of the A@neid, the second, the fourth, and the sixth, 
the last with an effect upon Octavia not to be forgotten, for she was present at the reading, 
and at those great lines about her own son and his premature death, which begin ‘Tu 
Marcellus eris,’ it is said that she fainted away and was with difficulty recovered. His 
amanuensis Eros again, in his old age, used to relate how Virgil on one occasion carried 
away by the warmth of recitation had completed on the spur of the moment two lines 
previously left by him unfinished,—the lines, 


Misenum £oliden, quo non prestantior alter 
Ere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu— 


and had ordered him at once to write them into the book.” (Surtontius, Life of Virgil, 
ed. Nettleship, pp. 15-16.) Another passage which Virgil is said to have read with 
immense effect upon the feelings of his hearers is the well-known one in the fourth 
“Eneid (vv. 320-4.) 

Te propter Libyex gentes Nomadumque tyranni 

Odere, infensi Tyrii ; te propter eundem 

Exstinctus pudor et, qua sola sidera adibam, 

Fama prior. Cui me moribundam deseris, hospes ? 

Hoe fm nomen quoniam de conjuge restat. (Servius ad loc). 


To ALrrep, Lorp TEnnyson, 


Lorp in this land and lord in many lands, 
However far may reach 

The myriad labour of our English hands, 
Our always-widening speech, 

Crowned with the bay and brightening with your fame 
The leaves your elders wore ! 

Now while the crocus blows, a leaping flame, 
About your garden-door, 

And by your trees the flower, whose happy part 
Time since it was to fill 

With her blithe mood a sterner laureate’s heart, 
The woodland daffodil ; 

While on the downs above the wintry turf 
The venturous violets peep, 

And with a softer sigh the creaming surf 
Seethes round the chalky steep, 
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And on his cheek the climbing traveller feels 
Not quite unkind the breeze 

Before whose breath a bluer shadow steals 
Across the thawing seas, 

And in the sheltered combes beside the snow 
The first primroses shine, 

And the lark flutes and flutters high and low 
Wild with the Spring’s new wine ; 

Now when the singing and the springing time 
Makes bolder every heart, 

Take, king of verse, the tribute of a rhyme, 
Albeit of little art, 

From one who prizes more than words can say, 
As life and cares grow long, 

What charmed with simpler spell his boyhood’s day— 
The magic of your song, 

As more and more a wiser sense divines 
What in quick heats of youth 

He deemed the form of beauty in your lines 
To be the soul of truth, 

And counts him thrice and four times fortunate 
To have found such signal grace 

Of welcome bidding pass the sacred gate, 
And entering, face to face 

To have seen the Virgil of our time, and heard, 
More musical than song, 

The rolling cadence of the poet’s word 
In accents true and strong, 

Grandly reverberant with ‘a nation’s wail 
Above the warrior’s grave, 

Or softly calling to the silver sail 
Across the moonlit wave, 

In such a moving voice as that which made 
The imperial mother swoon 

With sweet and sharp of sorrow, when it bade 
The purple flowers be strewn, 

And lavish lilies heaped upon the head 
Withdrawn as soon as shown, 

Rome's idle honour to a spirit fled 
Too pure to be her own; 

Or sang how piled beneath Misenus’ hill 
The trumpet and the oar 

Signed the dumb ghost whose living lips had skill 
To light the blaze of war ; 

The very voice of beauty and of art 
Where yet so strangely ring 

Those under-notes of tears that are a part 
Of every mortal thing. 

Dust is the singer, but the song endures, 
Making the old tongue of Rome, 

Though dead, to speak ; and even so shall yours 
O’er-leap the bounds of home, 

Not only to be read by him who spells 
A half-forgotten lore 
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’Mid mouldering shelves of ancient halls, or dwells 
Upon an old-world shore, 

Beside some classic hill or rill that links 
Our day to ages flown 

By Tuscan or Aigean wave, or drinks 
The Danube or the Rhone, _ . 

But echoing round and round our ampler earth 
By capes of hope and ire, 

_ And islands severed by the globe’s full girth, 

And zones of frost and fire, 

Where Mississippi or St. Lawrence drifts 
His rafted forests by, 

Or snowy-corniced Himalaya lifts 
The world’s white roof so high. 


T. H. Warren, 


FRESHWATER, April, 1891. 

















